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The Art-Jounnat has resumed the character it had before the absorption of so much space by the Illustrated (i 
logue of the Universal Exhibition. 


That Catalogue has been concluded, we hope and believe, to the entire satisfaction of our Subscribers; it : 
only Illustrated record of the great event, and cannot fail to be interesting to the Public generally, and 
Manufacturers and Artisans, not in England alone, but on the Continent and in America. é 


The present Part contains a large number of Wood Engravings to illustrate the several subjects treated, and J 
Engravings on Steel. With the Part for January, 1869, we shall resume the issue of Engravings from Warks n° ‘ 
ture; and have arranged for many “ novelties” on subjects connected with Art, and of interest to the general eae. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Editor and the Publishers will continue to manifest the energy in ye a 
of the Art-Journat that has established its position as the only adequate representative of the Fine Arts and 
Industry and Manufacture. ‘ 
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attention to anonymous communications. } 
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THE PICTURE-GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE, 
ST. PETERSBURG. 





CuapTerR III. 
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N placing before our readers a few examples of the 
pictures in the Hermitage, we ae to their obser- 
vation illustrations of works that are comparatively 
but little known in England, from the fact of many 
years having elapsed since the majority of them 
found a home in St. Petersburg, a city rarely 
visited by our countrymen. Some of the more 
important, having been engraved, are familiar to 
the print-collector; but beyond this limited circle ac- 
quaintance with the Imperial Art-treasures scarcely 
; extends. Those to whom was entrusted the respon- 
«(0 ¥ sible task of forming the collection evidently desired 

to have each great continental school of painters as 

t well represented as it was possible to be. 

The French school is seen in a few works of some of its best 
painters. There is a grand landscape by Poussin, in which is 
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_ represented by a glorious landsca 
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introduced the figure of sulyphanes on a ledge of rock; it is one 
of his finest compositions. By the same artist is also an excellent 
figure-subject, called ‘The Continence of Scipio,’ illustrating an 
incident recorded in the life of Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of 


| Hannibal, when he refused to see a beautiful female of high birth, 
whom the fortune of war had made his prisoner, lest he might be 


tempted to an act of indiscretion. Watteau is seen here in more 
than one of his brilliant /étes-champétre ; Lancret in the ‘ Bathers :’ 
Joseph Vernet in several of his well-known stormy sea- pieces ; 
Chardin in scenes of familiar life; Fragonard in ‘ The Farmer's 
Children ;’ and Greuze in ‘ The Paralytic,’ a sick man surrounded 
by his children, a work which the engraving by Flipart, his 
contemporary, has made familiar to many. Claude is chiefly 
d bya | , entitled ‘ Mornina,’ of which 
an engraving is introduced on this page. The composition, like 
most of his works, is simple; a group of trees, elegant in their 
forms, occupies the centre; to the right of the middle distance 
are some classic ruins, evidently suggested by what Claude had 
seen in Rome; and behind them is a part of an Italian villa. On 
the left a broad river winds through low banks, while in the 
foreground are some figures and sheep. The light of the early 
sun catches brilliantly the objects exposed to it, and sparkles on 
the distant waters me the near herbage still wet with the night- 
dews. Scarcely a finer specimen of the master will be found in 
any gallery of Europe. 

It is a great transition to pass from the examination of such a 
work as this, and indeed of all others of the French school, to the 
pictures by Rembrandt, of which there are several in the Hermit- 
age. To draw a comparison between a figure-painter and a 
landscape-painter would be simply absurd; but two of either 
may be placed in juxtaposition without an offence against reason. 
A grander portrait of its kind never came from Rembrandt's 
easel than that of ‘Tue Puitosoruer,’ here engraved from his 
picture in the Hermitage. It is probably the portrait of one of 
the painter’s contemporaries, though it would seem never to have 
been identified ; and so the title given to it—not altogether an 
inappropriate one—is that by which the picture is now known. 
It represents a venerable man, whose scanty head of hair is con- 
cealed by a black velvet cap; his thick beard and long moustache 
are white. Seated in an old-fashioned wooden chair, his hands 


MORNING. 
(€ laude.) 


crossed one over the other, he appears rapt in contemplation ; 
us feat ures are of Hebrew type, and are fie by strong expres- 
Sion, with deeply-set lines, more indicative of a life’s struggles 














than of the veteran student of science. 
of a sombre red colour, 18 thrown 


Over a kind of cassock, 
a black mantle which extends 


v the knees. The head only is lighted up, the hands but 
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partially so; all the rest of the canvas shows that powerful depth | the principal lights are on the face and hands: 
of shadow which characterises the majority of Rembrandt’s por- | ground being more subdued in tone than that of the 
traits. The flesh of face and hands is wonderfully wrought. The | gure stands out of the canvas with extraordi other, the 
picture was previously in the gallery of the Count de Bruhl. | The Hermitage contains no fewer than forty-three exa 
Right worthy to be associated with it in the Imperial gallery | Rembrandt, in subjects of every kind—it is doubtful wheres ot 
is another portrait from the same hands, that of his own mother, | European gallery is so richly endowed with his works ther any 
wonderfully life-like, of great elegance combined with dignity in | sitions from sacred history, familiar scenes, historical oe 
arrangement, rich in all its pictorial qualities, and most agreeable | portraits, and landscapes. In the first-mentioned Php 
in expression. It is indeed a rare specimen of female portraiture. | mentioned ‘The Sacrifice of Abraham,’ ‘The Return may be 
The lady, advanced in years, is seated, and holds a large closed | Prodigal,’ both large pictures, with figures life-size: ‘ of the 
volume on her knees, her hands being lightly Paton on the | instructing Samuel,’ ‘ The Denial of St. Peter,’ ; * Hannah 


but the back. 





the Cross,’ 
at Malmaine, 


ose singular designs | 


book. She wears a dress of dark blue, trimmed with. _ and | four half-length figures; ‘The Descent from the coon af 


silver lace; the head-dress, which falls over the shoulders, is | viously in the collection of the Empress Josephine 
made of scarlet cloth. As in the portrait of ‘The Philosopher,’ | and ‘The Holy Family ;’ this last is one of ¢ : 
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THE PHILOSOPHER. 
( Rembrandt.) 


80 © > 3 : . : i isci be 
ommonly seen in the works of Rembrandt when dealing with | painter has introduced Christ meeting with the ag ey o c 

- jects of sacred history. The scene is a vast carpenter's work- | their way to Emmaus; the other is a ‘ View on the of light and 

—- ; coated in a low chair, and holding an open book in her | a simple composition, treated with a masterly effect 

and, Mary interrupts her reading to lift the coverlid of the cradle | shade. 


hand, 3 ; a the 
in which sleeps the infant Jesus. Behind this group is Joseph,| A greater transition than that we made in paosing to 
oY 


_— peep sebene:- ao aa TER “OEE 


——— 


cutting wood with a hatchet: while above the whole a group of | painters of the French School to those of one o Tustrious 
Sane anpountied by a halo of golden light, seems fo a Dutch School, is to go from the latter to the ® honour of in- 
effect of this 1; Py sky to gaze on the wondrous child. The exponents of Italian Art. Perugino, who had the by a picture 
064, end ig - “ppears quite magical. The picture is dated | structing Raffaelle, is represented in the ery sod. is 
Two eat tee ——— acquired by the Empress Catherine. which, though significant of the dry style of ~ ‘act may be 
reckoned aa ry this artist may, from their rarity alone, be | elegant in composition and vivid in colour. 4ne t on the 
they not with ng the most valued works in the gallery; yet are | called ‘The Adoration ;’ the infant Christ 18 ce ‘arom, a0 

. hos = ro. great merit in themselves. One represents, or | ground, in a landscape; the Virgin, St. Joseph, - 
“et to represent, a vast plain in Judea, in which the | St. Francis d’Assisi surround him in the attitude 
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i choir of angels, most of whom bear bunches of lilies in 
caper chant the praises of the newly-born child. 

In the gallery are seven paintings attributed to Raffaele ; but 
the authenticity of some of these is highly problematical. No 
doubt, however, wee a 3 the genuineness of a little work 

itled ‘St. George and the Dragon. 1 
— in 1506, for the Duke of Urbino, as a present to the 
English king, Henry VII.; and the subject was chosen as a com- 


iment to the sovereign who presides over the Order of the 
— The picture was brought to London, and presented to 


Its history is, that it was 
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Henry by Count Balthasar Castiglione. 
collection of Charles I. it was sold for £150, and, after passing 
through the hands of several owners, became the property of the 
heirs of Baron de Thiers, who disposed of it, in 1771, to the 
Empress Catherine. The subject is treated very much after the 
manner in which it is generally represented; St, George, who 
wears the badge of the Garter, is mounted on a white horse, and 
armed in mail at all points, has transfixed the dragon with his 


At the dispersion of the 


| lance; in the foreground the lady, on whose behalf he encounters 


the monster, kueels and implores Heaven to assist the knight. 


THE VIRGIN, INFANT JESUS, AND 8ST. JOHN. 
( Raff aelle.) 


In the Louvre at Paris is another small picture of the same | 


subject, but treated somewhat differently. 


Two other paintings in the Hermitage ascribed to Raffaelle also | 


admit of no dispute. One of them is engraved on this page, and 
is known as the ‘ Madonna d’Alba,’ from its having been for 
very many years in the family of the Spanish Dukes of Alba. 

® subject is ‘Tz Virorx, INFANT CHRIST, AND ST. JOHN,’ an 
elegant Composition, the sentiment of the work pone | beau- 
ful and expressive, while the drapery is arranged gracefully in its 
ample folds; but the drawing of the infant Christ seems defective. 


i Huded to is that of ‘The Holy Family ;’ 
Po. Sida half-longth ae : me ac ay 18 nares 
i i sod hands resting on a stick: he looks dow 1 
harvey bersrgrs the lap of his mother, who is seated. A s008- 
liarity in the figure of Joseph is that he is represented without a 
wo | “The work is painted in the middle time of Raffaelle’s 
is period. Both this and the — . es = 
i i iniature, in Kugler’s ‘‘ Handboo 
engraved, in outline miniat , — . ee 
Italian Schools of Painting,” edited by Sir tt a 
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JET. 
Jer (Dutch git, French jaiet) is mentioned under 
the name Payatne by Theophrastus ‘(n.c. 370- 
287) and Pliny (a.p. 23-79),-and so ¢alled*frém‘ 
the river Gagus in Syria. ~The» Roman-settlers' 
in Germany and Gaul «converted. this material 
into beautiful articles of.decoration. » A-set of 
ornaments, conjectured to have belonged .to;a 
priestess of Cybele, were found in two stone, 
coffins beneath the principal entrance of 8. 
Gereon, at Cologne, in 1846., They «consisted. 
of two hair-bodkins, with heads formed in the 
shape of pine-cones, beads, trefoils, bracelets, 
rings, and a half-crotalon with a, Medusa’s head 
upon it. The Roman traders brought back the 





tale that the natives on the Baltic coast em- 
ployed amber for fuel ; this was, perhaps, coarse | 
jet, or Kimmeridge coal, a cognate substance. | 
Before the Romans subjugated'this island, jet | 
ornaments were turned by the lathe by .the 

Britons, for large rings worked’ out of solid | 
pieces are often discovered in British remains. 

The so-called ,‘ Kimmeridge Coal-Money,”’ often | 
found in heaps in Dorsetshire, is nothing more 

than the disks cut out of the centre of these rings. | 
Yet archwologists persisted in regarding them 

asa primitive currency. Mr. King says the Ro- | 
mans chiefly valued it for its supposed medicinal 

qualities, some of them very wonderful in cha- 

racter; for we are told that the fumes of it, 

when burning, would discover any one subject 

to epilepsy by immediately inducing.a fit, and 

the water in which it was steeped. proved, by 

its undisguisable effect, an infallible ordeal for | 
female chastity. Boetius says it secures men 
from nocturnal fears, spectres, and ghosts; and. 
Cardanus relates that the saints wore bracelets 
and rosaries of this substance. Mixed with 
wine, it was considered good for tooth-ache ; 

and, with bees-wax,’a sovereign ointment for 
tumours. 

Many of the ladies who wear ornaments made 
of this substance would be surprised to hear that 
it is only a compact variety of coal, perhaps the 
remains of some beautiful tropical tree which 
flourished in primeval periods. The hardness 
of jet varies from 1 to 24 (Moh’s scalé),. ie. 
about equal to tale and gypsum, but not* so 
hard as calcareous spar. It will burn for.a 
long time, with a fine greenish flame. Coal for 
fuel can be traced back to the early times of 
ireece. Theophrastus, treating of the Anthraz, 
says:— But those which are properly called 
coals,.on account of the use made of them by 
the luxurious, ignite and burn exactly like 
charcoal. They are found in Liguria, in the 
same Yegion as the amber; and also in the 
territory of Elis, on the mountain road to 
Olympia, and these are used by the black- 
smiths for fuel.” It is a curious fact that 
the only chemical difference between the cost- 
liest diamond. and‘a lump of pure charcoal 
is & proportion of hydrogen less than a five- 
thousandth part of the weight of the sub- 
stance. 

_Jet is found in large quantities at Whitby, 
Yorkshire, in the forest of Ardennes, and in the 
Pyrenees. On the Baltic coast it is called black 
amber, from its electrical properties. ‘The so- 
called Russian jet is a kind of bitumen, and is 
much used for making sealing-wax. Fine spe- 
cimens of perfect trees converted into jet have 
been discovered at Montpellier, in France. It 
is also found in the Prussian amber-mines, and 
in large quantities in Saxony, 

At Whitby, the jet is found in a stratum of 
hard shale, about thirty feet thick, in the Upper’ 
lias or Alum Shale. ‘The.cliffs of Whitby ex- 
tend for a considerable distance south of that 
town to Boulby, and about the same distance 
north towards the fashionable watering-place of 
Scarborough. On the northern side are the, 
Mulgrave estates, where some of the best jet is 
found: The occupation’ of collecting it is a” 
very dangerous’one, arid similar to that of the 
gatherers of sea-fowl’s éegs, sifice the men have 
to be lowered over the-¢liffs by ropés fastened’ 

to stakes driven“into the ground above. Jet 
— and rosaries were in ancient times pro- 
hen 2 made by the monks of the religious 
a near Whitby, and sold, to the 
requented them. ‘Pliny, curiously 





ns 


enough, seems to, have been,unacquainted with 


| the use of jet as an ornament. 


Though we are of opinion that: jet is the re-. 
mains of trees, i.e. of /igneous origin, there is 
another theory concerning its formation that 
deserves atterition. ‘ Inthe opinion ‘of some, it 
is indurated petroletim, or animal -pitch ;‘and 
we must~admit ‘that’there is some foundation 


for the opinion.’ In the Museum at‘Whitby is’ number. 


a speeimen containing a belemnite lying across 
the. grain .as.if-it shad pierced it. _Now,, the 
belemnite is not a “borer,” like the teredo which 
attacks -the~bottoms-of ships, or the -pholas, 
which makes its home in the solid‘rock; and 
thereforé must have been embedded in the jet 
when ‘liquid. « The question is far from being 
decided»and many scientific men differ on the 
subject; but the ,local*authorities principally 

in ascribing to it a vegetable origin. Dr. 
Young, in his interesting “History of Whitby,” 
says that -jet»“ may be properly.classed with 
fossil wood, as it appears to be-wood in a high 
state ‘of bituminization. ~ Pieces of wood im-_ 
pregnated with silex (flint) are often found 
completely crusted with a coat of jet about an 
inch thick. But the most common .form in 
which the jet occurs is in compact masses of 
from half an inch to two inches thick, from 
three to eighteen inches broad, and often, ten 
or twelve feet long. ‘The outer surface is al- 
ways marked with longitudinal striw, like the 
grain of wood; and the transverse fracture, 
which is conchoidal and has a resinous lustre, 


displays the annual growth in compressed ellip- | 


tical zones.”’ : 
The jet manufacture was carried on at Whitby 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, but soon after 


appears to have declined. In the year 1800 it | 


revived, and specimens were then made in the 
town by@he aid of files and knives. © The lathe 


was soon aftér"brought into use, and.the manu- | 
facture has since increased to an enormous ex- 


tent; so much so, that it myst’be regarded as 


the staple of Whitby. Nearly the whole of the | 
manufactured jet is sent to London, Birming- | 


ham, and other large towns, to the value of 
£30,000 annually. Ammonites, or snake-stones, 
are worked up with the jet in many forms, the 
sections showing the chambers*of the shell 


filled with calcareous spar. Vast quantities of | 


these are found in the Lias formation at Whitby. 
The legend connecting them with snakes is thus 
given by Scott in “ Marmion” :— 


“ Thus Whitby’s nuns exulting told— 
How that of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone '~ 

When holy Hilda prayed ; 
Themselves, within their sacred bound, 
Their stony folds had often found.” 


Mr. King says that the jet .intag]i, antique | 
and medieval, palmed off upon English archeo- | 


logists, are nothing but impudent recent for- 
geries, with no ancient precedents whatsoever. 


[Many examples of ornaments in English jet 
were contributed to the Paris Exhibition by 
some of the manufacturers of Whitby; they 


, were of unexceptionable merit in material, but 


the designs were of very mediocre character, 
to say the least; consequently we imagine the 
trade was but little advanced by the “show” 
in 1867. Yet the best models are at the com- 
mand of the producers, and there can be no 
reason why they should not have advanced as 
the goldsmiths and jewellers generally have 
done.. Weare fully aware that jet is not cal- 
culated to be worked in all classes of designs, 
but there can be no difficulty in procuring and 
copying such as give no suggestion of “ break- 
rake by somewhat brittle nature of the ma- 
terial. _ We hope the manufacturers of Whitb 
obtained “hist from what ay es in "Paris, 
and that yesgpens has since ‘been made in that 
active and enterprising town of Yorkshire. We 
shall gladly hear of and report such progress, 
if there be any. ‘There are hundreds of articles 
that might be made acceptable to persons of 
refined taste; ifthe manufacturers would . but 
call artist8 to’ théir aid. “The material has the 
advantage of being thoroughly’ English, and 
can givé employment to artist-designers as well 
as skilled artisans. We shall: gladly aid in 
promoting, its’ progress by any means in our 
power.] i’; 





_, SELECTED PICTURg.**"'> jf 
_ {THE FRIEND IN SvspEy yee 
SF antec, Pues” Lee 
BETWEEN, the .birth of.the pictus Lat 
E. dseer a ine 4 
and tat of the one nog infee 
seam - have. been. no, inconade 
lapse of time; j m speak ener 
paratively, as | AA, rah of 
seed _and.the maturity-of-the.¢ “s 
former, work there is the strivine i 
joined with’ the ‘feebleness.and ‘inaas 
of the embryo painter.; in the atta 
vigour,.and ‘strength of ‘the artisPs. 
hood, when ‘years of had ripana 
thoughts, and days of:toil had “iyent 
the mastery of his pencil. “We kndw' 
when this picture was. painted 
tainly could not have been at a ye 
riod of the artist's career.» “And™ 
ndseer soon rose to eminence in his tre» 
fession ; his picture of ‘ Mount St. otha. 
Mastiffs discovering a Poor Traveller ha 
buried in the Snow,’ painted ‘and ‘exh 
when he was only eighteen’ years’ 
attracted so great notice that ‘his father, 
—_ a bot = uished engrays 
undertook the of engraving ‘it. Th 
| most popular, and perhaps tha sieht 


> = 
rad 





known ‘of all his pictures, ‘ Bolton A 
in the Olden — was exhibited wh 
the artist was only thirty-two years’ ' 
and he was then a full member fie: 
Royal Academy. It is rare in the reoon 4 
of our school.to find a painter so young. in 
years in possession of the highest h 
which his brethren could confer upond 
but then Landseer’s ‘‘ department” 
| was uliar ; :it stood out aloné. , 
of all his contemporaries, except, ‘pe 
the works_of the late James Ward) 
who had already reached ‘his grand 
teric as a painter. . Landseer 
never paints the portrait of a {dog 
_ giving to the animal a purpose; atm 
tually sleeping, it-bears evidentog® 
some object ‘in its mind, on if it 
ns to be in a state of bodily guiesom 
ook at the two well-known pictures 
the Vernon collection, ‘ High Sm 3b 
“Low Life.’ Here are two snimais,ae, 
nobleman’s favourite stag-hound <@28 
costermonger’s mastiff, si circu 
stanced; both are watching :1ntem 
the approach of their respective mam 
the former with outstretched +73 i 
eager eyes, the latter leaning heavily $i 
the wall, one eye half-cloess, but oo 
sufficiently open to mean mugen 
any intru Poss Each of these dogsis“ 
ing” in his own quiet, undemon 
manner ; but it was somewhat BAN Tas 
in Sir, Edwin to give the rat ae 
plebeian associate, even on canvas. ie 
A far more suitable one would et é 


the noble Newfoundland which, t 
title “of<The Friend in Suspense, % , 
in the accompanying ont ist 
like the other ‘ High Life’ dog, 18 ®t 
on the bag, for the oe rc, 
master, or keeper. piercln gaye 
eyes are fixed upon the ¢leetis jet. 
they would pene i rerear 
shave is something me ped 
earnest look-.of the yo oe a 
feelin ter ' 
it is one of distres and a clue to 
be offered in the sugges: 
seen his master carried sick oF 
into the inner chamber, from whic * 
shut out; for it-is well knownems™ 
peculiarly.alive te anything which . 
those they love as-to act-upon are 
ordinary relations. § prime ® Sy 
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THE PANTHEON, ROME. 


—— 


Or the whole mighty fabric of his productions, 
more lasting than himself, whereby man esta- 
Jishes the identity of his species in all ages, 
there is no more principal stone than the 
Pantheon of Rome. ; 

It was the crowning masterpiece of the Art of 
and has been the guiding-star of the 


18 


antiquity, ; 
Art of modern times. n 
Art to say that it is imitative as well as creative. 
Where it has reached perfection in any direc- 
tion, its greatest merit must consist in following 
the type so set up, under whatever variety of 
detail. 

; Not to dwell on other claims the Pantheon 
holds to the titles we have assigned to it, it may 
suffice to advert to this singular one—that it is 
the only edifice of antiquity which, through 
change of beliefs and dynasties, has preserved 
to our own time its own complete form as well 
as its own original destination. 

Yes, its own original destination. The asser- 
tion is bolder than it appears at first sight. 
For whether it be true or not, as has been 
asserted, that no opinion is so absurd but that 
some sensible man will be found who holds it, 
it is within every one’s knowledge that there is 
no truth so manifest but some sensible man will 
be found, who doubts it. And sensible men, 
living in the midst of Rome itself, and deep 
students of the matter have, if not doubted, at 
least given publicity to doubts as to Divine 
Worship being the original destination of the 
Pantheon.* 

To form our judgment on the subject, we 
have not rested content with living in Rome 
and studying the matter, we have almost lived 
within the Pantheon itself, studying it under 
every aspect, till we learnt to know its every 
line, so as to distinguish whence the small relic 
of porphyry or of serpentine was filched by the 
last tourist. We have mounted its 190 ill-con- 
ditioned steps (very different from the luxu- 
nously easy ascent of St. Peter's), and gazed 
down upon its vast area through the “eye” of 
the summit. Standing nearly in the centre of 
the building, it is a view which may be termed 
with literal accnracy “ awful,” as you perceive 
the surface on which you stand trending away 
from under you, an abyss spreading far away 
on every side; you might almost fancy yourself 
standing on a cloud “in the third heaven.” 
And is We Gaze d. we called to our side, holding 
our breath, the memory of the Emperor Charles 
Quint, who sought out the enjoyment of this 
effect when he was in Rome, in 1536; and 
young Crescenzi standing by him and hesitating 
whether, for all the miseries the sack of Rome 
by his orders had entailed a few years before, he 
would not do well with one spurning movement 
of his foot, to send the old conqueror headlong 
over to the pavement far below. “ Figluol’ 
mo!” whispered his father, when he after- 
wards told him of the temptation, “such things 
may, perhaps, be done, but prudent men avoid 
Bpe iking of them.”’ 

We shook off an inclination to vertigo and 
turned to descend, and were glad to have the 
excuse for a moment's pause while we deci- 
phered an interesting inscription on a tablet 
opposite us. We find it is in memory of one 
Servius Albinus, a pious man according to the 
gion of his day. As he was escaping from 
an incursion of the Gauls on the city, he over- 
re in th \ i Aurelia a party of vestal virgins 
ing to make their way to a place of safety. 
7 _— diately stopped and placed them in his 
Phaniot, nor left them till he had deposited them 
i) security at Ceri, though it obliged him to 
rs = his Mn n wife and children in peril by the 

y lhe instance of sublime abnegation of 
Personal interests is recorded on the highest 
nt = of this sublimest monument of genius. 
in ne a ae tottering on a narrow plank 
ot ce fagncsns . 1en the Tiber was high and the 
aa found owed and rose over the pavement, 
hollos ser ourselves closed round within a 

* sphere, the concave hemisphere above 
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spanning the reflected hemisphere in the waters 
below ; and we have gone again when the clear 


full moon above mingled its beams over the | 
dazzling scene with the rippling reflection of 


the sacristan’s torch—an effect only magic or 
poetry could conceive. 

We have witnessed in it scenes which can 
only be met where religion is artistic and where 





Art is religious. We have leaned behind a far- 


_ off pillar on a Thursday night in Holy Week 


For it is no reproach to | 


and watched the play of wax-light on a forest | 


of camellias and azalias flowering round the 
“Easter Sepulchre” and on the snowy head- 
dress of the women, and on the grand, old bearded 
up-turned faces of the men detached in luminous 


| outline against the purple* marble columns, 


fading off in the shadowy immensity of the 
vault above; while through the occhio the stars 
looked down serenely and seemed to take their 


| place in the decorations of the evening. 





We have stood amid the throng—a moment 
before vociferating loudly in the Piazza—now 
hushed into reverent attention by the majesty of 
the place as they join in the most solemn acts of 
their religion, and have watched the admiring 
gaze of the most sordid as it ranged over the 








PANTHEON, Rome. 


GROUND PLAN, 


I. High altar. 
L. L. Stairs. 


The other letters are referred to in the text. 
DIMENSIONS. 


Interior diameter . 141 feet. 


Greatest internal height l4l ,, 

Diameter of occhio es 

Length of portico . 103 
61 


Depth - ». 
These measures, and others relating to the Pantheon 


not appear ever to have borne any other title, 
| but the origin of that title is difficult to fix. 

_ Dion Cassius says it was so called because, 

from the manner of its construction, the heavens 

could be seen through its highest member, or 

because its figure represents the canopy of 

heaven, the residence of all the gods; or because 
| It contained the images of many gods (lili. 27) ; 
* these seem,” SAVS Dye r, “to ‘have been those 
mythically connected with the Julian race.”’ 

Venuti, after an elaborate collection of autho- 
rities, affirms that no dedication can be proved 
but to Jupiter Ultor and Cybele, upon which, how- 
ever, it might be remarked, that they are. so to 
speak, representative deities who might be 
reckoned to include all others. 

' Pliny only mentions a dedication to Jupiter 
Ultor which, Vasquez says, Agrippa selected on 
the occasion of the victory of Augustus at 
Actium; but Becker® calls this a corrupt reading, 
and says, for“ Jovi Ultori” we should read 
“ Diribitorii,” thus referring the passage to 
another building. 

Demontius supposed, from the fact that its 
present height and width are nearly equal—a 
| proportion blamed by the architects of antiquity 
| —that it formerly rejoiced in another member, 
| extending to a depth of thirteen palms below, 
| and in place of, the present pavement, and 
| ranging on a level with the base of the external 
| walls; that this contained altars dedicated to 
the infernal deities, reached by a circular flight 
of steps; that the seven sunken celle, or 
| chapels (a to G), had altars to the celestial 

gods, and the spaces between, to the terrestrial : 

a notion that certainly completes its character 
of celebrating all the various ideas under which 
the Deity was worshipped, and reducing the 
many back to One. 

The date of its foundation has been no less a 
matter of discussion, A contemporary inscrip- 
tion on the frieze records that it was built by 
Agrippa in the year of Rome 727; but does 
this refer to the whole temple, or only to the 
noble front of massive columns which form the 
deep shade of the portico and invite the passer 
by to rest and meditate under them ? 

True, the most unpractised eye can discern 
that the cornice of the portico does not range 
with that of the main building; but this defect 
—if defect it be—is just as great whether the 
two were erected simultaneously or not; so that 
it goes no way to prove that the portico was a 
subsequent addition. 

The strongest fact in favour of the whole 
having been built under Agrippa is, perhaps, 
that, while we have mention of many inferior 
edifices, no allusion is made to it in any author 
before his time, nor even in Vitruvius, who 
wrote in the early part of the reign of Augustus. 

So noble are the proportions of the building, 
that we forget, and regret not, the costly orna- 
ments with which it was endowed at the first. 








in the text, are from Melchiorri, except the diameter, in 
which that stated in the authentic measures at St. Peter's 
is followed, Chattard gives the height from the pavement | 
to outside rim of occhio as 202 palms = 134 feet 8 inches. | 


grand height and came back, seeming better 
and holier for its travel. | 

We have knelt alone within its circular 
enclosure—a form in all religions the symbol of | 
eternity — under its uncoloured dome, un- | 
adorned, save with its recurring pattern of 


| receding cassettoni—the very type of immensity | 





, a yo uti. Part Il., end of chapter iii. 
| Mod., 1. 51. l.c.1, The inscription, in Rom. Ant. et 
es — 
le 


—and with no living thing near, have felt our- 
selves surrounded by the mighty ones of many 
ages, who have knelt and communed and been | 
ennobled there, too, till the verdict has come 
back, again and again chorused by their con- | 
genial assent, that no architect could have,been 
inspired with so sublime a conception when 
merely meditating the construction of a bath. 
The expression of religious belief is reflected 
from its surfaces; the smell of the burnt sacri- 
fice clings to its recesses; the voice of popular 
tradition invests it with a halo which will not 
pale before doubt. The logical deduction from 
its meetness as a Divine Temple places its cha- 
acter as such almost beyond dispute. 
Among the majority who allow it this cha- 
racter, there exists another controversy as to 
the intention of its special dedication. It does 











® Paonazzetto. 


| massive porphyry 


But, imposing must have been its appearance as 
it stood, raised by five marble —— above the 
surrounding piazza, and the whole dome rW~ 
splendent with its covering of silver tiles. We 
are left to guéss what it was from scraps and 
relics discovered at intervals as centuries roll 
by. 

“Under the Pontificate of Eugenius [V., a 
head of Agrippa and the hoof of a horse in 
metal were found near, whence it was con- 
jectured that the facade had been surmounted 
by a car and statue of Agrippa. Vasquez 
says there was in the tympanum a bas-relicf of 
Jupiter fulminating the giants, and that the 
statues of Augustus and Agrippa,f on either 
side of the portico, were of the same metal. The 
sarcophagus, now the great 
beautiful Corsini Chapel of 
containing the body of 
Clement XII., also adorned the portico, and 
another, similar to it, which had got much 
injured, was sold by the canons and taken to 
Ferrara. ‘The two granite lions under the 
fountain de’ termini, were found among the 
debris of the portico in 1493. Round the 
“oechio,” or central aperture of the dome—the 


ornament of the 
St. John Lateran, 


® Handbuch, p, 365. 

+ We saw one of these (their place is marked WN in 
the plan) a few months ago, in the Palazzo Grimani 4 
Sta. Formosa at Venice. It has possibly since been sold. 
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sole window of the building—there still remains 
an oak-leaf crown of gilt metal. 

Then, on entering, how dazzling must have | 
been the effect, when the vast concave, plated 
with burnished silver, and the chased flower 
ornaments of the countless cassettoni were 
mirrored with a thousand glittering reflections 
in the polished pavement of porphyry and every 
precious marble. The eight porphyry columns 
which now lend their elegant support to the 
Sala Rotonda in the Vatican, adorned the 
“drum” of the dome. In front of the cella 
facing the door (at 1) was a beautiful ewdicula 
formed by a circle of caryatide in gilt bronze, 
every one a masterpiece, of Diogenes of Athens, 
and containing a statue of Jupiter.* What 
its other statues were for value we must infer 
from the mention in Pliny ¢ and Macrobius { of 
one to Venus, which was adorned with earrings, 
made by cutting in halves a pearl from the 
banquet of Cleopatra, valued at 250,000 crowns. 

From such data we must paist our own image 
of the gorgeous splendour of the Pantheon at 
the time of its first dedication, which we have 





seen was within a few years of the birth of 
Christ, and 
“ How little deemed they then 
That their mighty Pan 
Had kindly come to dwell with them below,” * 

and that the magnificent fane they had pre- 
pared was destined to “spread its firmament 
over his altar.” 

Within a year or two of the Crucifixion—if 
not in the very year—a shock of earthquake 
made itself felt in Rome. The nineteen-feet 
walls of the Pantheon, perforated with three 
stages of chambers running all round the 
building (k k k in plan), in the view not only 
of keeping the huge mass dry, but also of 
rendering it earthquake-proof, remained un- 
injured, but tradition did not fail to note that 


it shook the sceptre from the hand of the statue | 


of Augustus. 
In the reign of Titus it was much injured by 
a fire; Domitian restored it. It sustained 


severe damage again in Adrian’s reign, when | 
the silver tiles mentioned by Panciroli were so | 


spoiled by lightning that he replaced them with 


| temples to be shut up, it was closed for ever 


..  e 


bronze. An inscripti 
Scription on th Comnice 
records another reparation hs 
Caracalla in 202, and calls the building by ~ 
— of Pantheum. by the 
e massive bronze doors we carried 
Genseric in 455. They must reed wom ab 
value, as the opening for them (at H) is 26 font 
high and 18 feet wide. Nor by Vandal in 


alone was it despoiled. The gilt Mee on -. 


of the dome was removed } i 
663, and carried to Sicily, with the aaa TO, 
transporting it to Constantinople alo with 
other spoils from Rome. He was himself 
nated, however, soon after, and these things f 1 
a py to hag wey . 
e noble pile had just completed j 
century when, in pursuance if rs ge 
Honorius, a.p. 397 commanding the old 


ty 
pagan worship. It appears to have nae te 
for by a more rng bry en. as if'a 
period of silent purgation i- 
dentially imposed on it rae 

Bozzoli (in “Il Perfetto Leggendario”’) states 








a fact interesting to Englishmen, namely, that 
it was St. Augustin, apostle of England, to 
whom the idea first occurred of turning pagan 
into Christian temples, instead of destroying 
them. Thus the permission granted by Gre- 
gory I. to our own country saved the Pantheon 
also as the first fruits of its work; the inten- 
tion of adapting it which he had announced 
was curried out by his successor, Boniface LV., 
in 610, 

On the 13th of May, in that year, it was | 
opened under the dedication of Sta. Maria ad | 
Martyres, in memory of the great number of 
bones of martyrs which were brought here for 
sepulture at the time. This title it has retained 
ever since. Yet it would seem that the dedica- 
tion was not thus limited, but that of “All 
Saints’ (not merely “ All Martyrs”) was what 
was intended ; thus carrying out, after a more | 
perfect form of culture, the sublime idea of the 


. . : 
sed Be e (who wrote his entertaining work on Rome 
r the name of Stendhall ) observes a similar arrange- | 
——s the Temple of Erectheus at Athens. 
™. 
? 


+ Saturnalia, 2-12, and 2-13 








EXTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON, ROME. 


completeness of its original dedication. Venuti 
observes that “the very day of its consecration 
in honour of the Mother of all the Saints hap- 
pened to coincide with that on which it had 
been dedicated to Cybele, at a time when she 
was believed to be the mother of all the gods.” 
In the epitaph of Boniface IV., on his tomb in 
the crypt of St. Peter's, it is distinctly stated 
that he consecrated it “ Cunctis Sanctis.”” And 


| the festival of “ All Saints,” thus inaugurated, 


was for centuries after kept on the 13th of May. 
This celebration was afterwards transferred 


| to the Ist of November, but it is not easy to 


trace out the exact period and occasion of the 
change. One Italian antiquary asserts that 
Gregory IV. gave it a fresh dedication in honour 
of Atl Saints, lst November, 830. Butler says 
the observance was transferred in 731, by Gre- 
gory III., on the occasion of consecrating a 
chapel in St. Peter’s in honour of All Saints; 
but no such chapel seems to exist at present. 
Bayle accounts for it by supposing that when 
Gregory IV. was in France, in 835, he urged 


* Milton. 


its establishment _ " ele ee 
naire, and that perhaps he mau 
calcaeion of it a the new day because he was 
there in November. This is plainly up 
from a Frenchman’s point de ow.” | x 
writers find a more probable solution +e 
fact that the special indulgence attached oe 
feast aatel such numbers of ay “ 
not only had temporary shelter to be pu =- 
lodge them, but a scarcity of — te 
often occasioned. By selecting the i 
vember this inconvenience was Temov 
recent gathering in of harvest and es of 
food more abundant than at any -voathey 
year. At least it be Foe = He 

as prudence would allow g} ot 
cmngpeaniel in the warm climate of — be 
course this influx of pilgrims stopped ne 
observance of the festival was ¢ 

the whole church. whit Sunday * 


In the twelfth century 
reference 
Masons 3 i 
Kalend. Bow. 


* The point may possibly be ae ” 
Bened. xiv. de canontz. Sancti,” ached 
Maji. Fronto Epist. et disse 
1733, p. 303. 
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celebrated with special honour in the Pantheon ; 
the Pope sang the office, and pronounced a 
homily, and a very pretty ceremony was ob- 
served of showering roses down through the 
“oecchio” in special commemoration (again 
faithful to its destination), of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the whole church.® As an- 
other instance of its all-embracing character, 
we mav mention that we found mass is cele- 
brated there every Sunday according to the 
Greek as well as the Latin nite. 

When the Popes removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Avignon, greater havoc befell the Pan- 
theon, along with the other ancient edifices of 
Rome, than at any other period of their history. 
The city became the prey of rival families, the 
Orsini, Savelli, Frangipanni, and others ; each 
family establishing itself in some building which, 
from the strength of its construction, was capa- 
ble of easy defence, such as the Coliseum, the 
Mausoleum of Adrian, and that of Augustus, &e. 
The Pantheon was the stronghold of the Crescenzi 
family. It; was eminently caculated for with- 
standing a siege, with its 19-feet windowless 


walls. 
bered with ruins at this time. 


During the first fifty years after their return 


It got terribly shattered and encum- for want of bronze for the baldachino of the 


high altar, Bernini * persuaded him to take the 
bronze beams from the portico of the Pantheon, 


the Popes had work enough in re-establishing 
their supremacy over the contending factions. 
Martin V. (1417—31), however, occupied him- 
self seriously with putting his city in*order. 
With this end in view, he revived the College 
of Adiles, and confided to them the care of the 
public buildings, but reserved to himself the 
charge of the Pantheon. The sheds and low 


shops which had been built under the protec- | 


tion of its portico were removed, the pillars 
reinstated, the marbles polished, the dome re- 
paired. Various earthquakes had, however, so 
shaken it that this latter part required another 
exterior reparation under Eugenius IV., in 1437. 
His successor, Nicholas V., covered it with lead. 
The present massive doors, 16 inches thick, of 
bronze plated on oak, were put up by Pius IV. 
(1559—66); Clement IX. (1567—70) studded 
them with large nails. 

When Urban VIII. (1623—44) was burning 
to complete St. Peter's, and the work was stopped 
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depth, with which the soil of Rome is encum- 
bered. By a bull of the 18th of February, 
1757, he decreed that it should always be kept 
m repair at the expense of the Palazzo Apos- 
tolico. Both of these Pontiffs entertained the 
idea of building a lantern over the * occhio,” 
but, fortunately, it was in each case too short a 
time before their death to admit of the project 
being carried out. A certain Benedetto, Canon 
of St. Peter's in the twelfth century, has left on 
record a curious opinion, which seems to have 
been entertained at this time, that the gigantic 
bronze pine-cone preserved in. the Vatican 
gardens, and {now believed to have surmounted 
the mausoleum of Adrian, was originally placed 
on the summit of the Pantheon, but i do not 
know that he explains how he imagined the 
building was then lighted. Pius IX. has con- 
tinued Benedict XIV.’s excavations, laying bare 
the Whole depth of the walls—some 10 feet— 
and railing it in on the west side ; and has just 
devoted some of the finest blocks of the precious 
marbles lately recovered from the excavations 

* Whit S 


Rome, and the dinner-tables are ornament 
Tuse-petals 


inday is still popularly called Pasqua Rosu in 
with shred 
» arranged in patterns on the table-cloth. 
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alleging that the woodwork on which they 
rested was old, and unequal to the weight, 


which is said to have amounted to 


(Roman) Ibs. 


44,000,250 


Alexander VII. (1655—67) completed the 
reinstatement of the portico by supplying two 
columns, which were only discovered in his 
reign, in the neighbourhood of 8. Luigi dei 


Francesi. The distance must be upwards of 


100 yards; and when we consider that these 
columns are monoliths of granite, 38 feet 6 inches 
high, and 14 feet in circumference, we begin to 
dimly apprehend something of the fury of the 
devastation the building had withstood. The 
subjects of this curious migration may yet be 
distinguished by bearing the Chigi arms on 


their — 
Benex 


ict XIV. (1740—58) commissioned Fea 


to clear out the base of the building on the 
east (out) side, as we see it, from that marvellous 
accumulation of earth and debris, many feet in 
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of the Marmorata to the ca of the time 
weather-worn pavement. 

We have now collected pretty well all the 

facts constituting the history of the material 

fabric. It remains to speak of the various ser- 

vices it has rendered to Art. . 

In 1543 Don Desiderio, one of its canons, 
having brought a quantity of earth from — 
holy places of the East, laid it in the foun “ 
tions of a chapel there which he restored, - 
instituted a society of artists, consisting . 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, “—r 
“altri cultori delle belle arti,” under the title o 
S. Giuseppe di Terra Santa,* It is atill in 
vigorous existence; it proposes subjects — 
year for prize competition among artists of a 
nations; those announced last March get 
painting, the Sacrifice of Abraham ; in sculp- 
ture, David and Goliath; and in architecture, 
a design for a Military Hospital. aS 
first members may be seen the distinguisl 
names of Ant. and Giul. da San Gallo, ay» 
da Udine, Pierino del Vaga, G. Sicciolante 
Sermonete, Ligorio, Labacco, &c. 


* Marked @ in plan. 


It was this association which, in 1833, ex- 
humed and verified ¢ Raffuel’s remains, re- 
interring them in a marble urn. They pre- 
served the spot } from future neglect by putting 
up an epitaph, to which was added Cardinal 
Bembow’s oft-quoted, and perhaps foo magni- 
loquent distich.} A small mural tablet records 
the event in the following simple and touching 
lines :— 

“ Postquam oculis nostris carissima vidimus ona, 

Carius haud usq quod vid erit. 

It is well known that it was the wish of this 
greatest of painters in dying to be interred in 





* “Ed ognuno sa che in —_ s—> a quei di, il 
j sovrano assoluto.”— Valdez. 
Bemqbe -yy* said ¥~ — ——t ad —y 
i y taken for Kaffael’s, pur7ii Je 
yours Wry falling t exhibit the required qualities. (See 
Card. Wiseman’s Essays, v. iii.) 
t Marked ™ in plan. 
§ It is as follows :— 
« Ie hic est Raphael timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori.” 
It seems to have suggested the following for Taddeo Zuc- 
cari’s tomb, who lies buried near :— 
“ Magna quod in magno timuit Raphacle perweque 
Tadeo in magno pertimuit genitrix. 
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the sublime receptacle of the Pantheon. He 
designated the particular spot for his sepulture, | 


and desired an altar and statue of the Virgin 
to be erected there. This wish was carried out 
by Lorenzetto, and Winkelman pronounced the 


statue the best specimen of modern sculpture.* | 


Carlo Maratti put up a bust to him in 1674, in 
testimony of gratitude for the benefit he had 


derived from studying his works. He made | 


the model from Raffael’s portrait in the 
‘ School of Athens,’ and employed Naldini to 
execute the sculpture. Near the young master 
lie the remains of his betrothed, Maria, niece of 
Cardinal Divizio da Bibiena, who only survived 
him three months. 

The desire of resting beneath the Dome of the 
Pantheon had no sooner been started by Raf- 
fael than other artists and distinguished men 
crowded in to lay their ashes beside his; and 
there in goodly company lie Baldassare Peruzzi, 
Pierino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, Taddeo 
Zuceari, Annibale Caracci, Nicolas Poussin, 
Raphael Mengs, Flaminio Vacca, the sculptor, 
Winkelman, Metastasio the poet, Cimarosa, the 
composer, Cardinal Gonsalvi, the minister and 
faithful friend of Pius VII. 

These memorials grew so numerous by the 
beginning of the present century that they 
threatened to convert Sta. Maria ad Martyres 
into a Hall of Busts. In 1820 Canova received 
the order to remove and arrange them in the 
lower rooms of the Capitol, where they form a 
most interesting and important gallery, under 
the name of the Protomoteca. 

The fostering mantle of the glorious old 
Dome has, however, been spread over a much 
more extended sphere of Art. Time would fail 
to tell of all the edifices scattered over the 
length and breadth of Christendom which it 
has, so to speak, sent out as witnesses of itself, 
while it has stood an enduring model of strength 
and beauty and elevated sentiment. We have 
space but to speak of its most remarkable 
emulators. 

The elegant church of San Stefano Rotondo 
in Rome, whose classicity of form has led many 
autiquaries to ascribe it to the architects of 
ancient Rome, and to endeavour to identify it 
with the macellum magnum, is yet thought by 
others to have been one of the earliest copies of 
the Pantheon. The same with the church of 
S. Teodoro, near the Forum, the date of whose 
construction would appear to be the sixth or 
seventh century.¢ There is still less doubt 
that the beautiful baptistery of Constantia near 
S. Agnese emulated it; for though some have 
tried to make out that the introduction of the 
vine in its ornamentation proves it a Temple of 
Bacchus, the eminent archwologist, Cav. de 
Rossi, has proved by frequent instances that 
this decoration passed, without even change of 
treatment, into the symbolical use of the early 
Christians. It is more than probable, again, 
that this most tasteful edifice suggested the 
form of other baptisteries, particularly the gems 
of Pisa and Florence. . 

In St. Sophia's, Constantine, as also its re- 
builder, Justinian, in 532, exhibited an attempt 
at copying on a more ambitious scale; it is 
115 feet in diameter,{ and 180 in height. The 
dome of Sta. Maria del Fiore at Florence, raised 
by Brunelleschi, in 1436, in the teeth of his 
opponents’ declaration of the impossibility of 
his undertaking, and to which Cav. Cambray 
Digny, in his work on the Monuments of Flo- 
rence, ascribes the honour of having made “ the 
taste for the majestic fabrics of Augustus and 
Adrian supersede the Gothic manner.’ exceeds 
the diameter of the Pantheon by nearly a foot, 

ind is 308 feet Sin height from dome to spring 
of lantern; the lantern 72 feet, the copper ball 
8 feet, the cross 16 feet: in all 104. 
which the conflict in Crescenzi’s mind exposed 
him, drank in at his visit a lasting impression 
Of its proportions, and re produced the idea he 
had TECELVE 1 in the noble circular, unroofed 
pati at the Alhambra, which, with its 64 mar- 
ble « AumMns and its 37 jasper sts ps, was worthy 
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feman's “ Ang tent Christianit 
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y in Italy,’ page 386. 
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Charles Quint, unconscious of the peril to 


to vie with any part of that monument of 
Moorish magnificence. * 

The diameter of the dome of St. Peter's falls 
short of that of the Pantheon by upwards of 
two feet, being 13934 feet, the circumference 
432}% feet; and its gain in height is only in 
the eltvation of the columns on which it rests, 
the spring of the dome being 151 feet above the 
pavement. f 

The dimensions of St. Paul’s, London, are 
commonly known ; but we possess a better re- 
presentation of the Pantheon in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, which has within 
a foot the same diameter, but is only 148 feet in 
height. The Bodleian Library at Oxford copies 
it too, and the new Hall of Science at South 
Kensington is to follow in the same track. 

The “ Sala Rotonda”’ of the Vatican, built by 
Simonetti for Pius VII., is one of the prettiest 
and most perfect models of it, forming one of 
the most splendid and valuable halls of sculp- 
ture in the world. 

Ste. Genviéve, Paris, is 68 (French) feet in 
diameter, and 237 feet in height. St. Hedwige 
at Berlin, St. Francesco de Paola at Naples, and 
the Karlskirche at Vienna, have all carried some 
idea of it into their respective countries, as well 
as (though in a still more far-off way) the cathe- 
dral, and a smaller church of which we could 
not learn the dedication, but called by the people 
the Ronduner-kirche, just as the Roman popular 
name for the Pantheon is the Rotonda, in the 
old part of the town of Gran, and the church 
of Fiired on the Balaton-See, in Hungary. 

A still more noteworthy copy on a small scale 
is that erected from Canova’s design and at his 
expense at Possagno, his birthplace, a “ paese”’ 
which may be visited on the way between Trent 
and Venice. The dome only is copied; the 
peristyle of the Parthenon replaces its deep por- 
tico. Its dedication is singular, and germane 
to the analogy :—‘“* To the Supreme God One 
and Three” (Deo Opt® Max® Uno ac Trino).f{ 

Not one of these efforts of modern Art, how- 
ever, has surpassed, few have approached, the 
original. St. Peter’s itself fails to convey the 
same sensation of simple, unobtrusive grandeur, 
the same reflection of an all-surrounding, all- 


pervading Providence. Some domes are raised | 
so far above the eye that their horizon ceases to | 


bound yours, and they no longer enclose you in 
their embrace. Others are cut up by windows, 
which disturb you with their conflicting lights 
and shadows, in place of the one sole heaven- 





| 


| 
| 





directed “eye,” which seems a very channel of | 


communication and union with the region 


above. So that, while it has afforded a beau- | 


tiful model to direct and purify the imagination 
of architects of all countries and ages, a sort of 
“special Providence ’’ has guarded it from vul- 


garization by being actually reproduced in any | 


of the imitations. 
Seen at any season, and by any light, it 


stands unmatched in its grandeur and majesty, | 


and its still repose. It is a rare triumph of 


sublime Art, of whose effect no previously seen | 
picture or photograph can mar the fresh thrill- | 


ing sensation. It is one thing left which must 
be seen and felt to be enjoyed ; one thing which 
may alone make an object for a journey, and 
afford a pleasure which no representation or 
description can give or take away.§ 


R. H. Busx. 


* The architect was Pedro Manchuga; he was a painter 
and sculptor also; he had travelled in Italy to perfect his 
knowledge of Art, and to him is due the honour of intro- 
ducing the taste for classical architecture into Spain. He 
had doubtless studied the Pantheon as well as his sovereign. 

+t The whole height from pavement to foot of cross is 
429 feet; the crypt below, 11 feet (from the authentic 
measures inscribed in the gallery of the dome of St. 
Peter's). 

+ It possesses the last work he executed, a “ Pieta” in 
bas-relief. He is buried here under a monument designed 
by himself for Marchese Bixio, of Naples, whose heirs 
never claimed it. It was accordingly brought hither from 
Naples, when his body was transferred from Venice, where 
he died in 1822. 

2 Among the treasures of the Pantheon is one of the 
paintings which tradition loves to think St. Luke beguiled 
his seclusion by producing, alternately with compiling the 
Acts of the Apostles, when confined along with St. Peter 
in the dungeon under the present church of Sta. Maria in 
Via Lata. Rome boasts of preserving six more of these 
works (one in the above-named church itself; one in the 
Borghese Chapel of Sta. Maria Maggiore ; one respectively 
in Sta. Prassede, Sta. Francesca Romana, Sta. Maria in 
Trastevere, and S. Agostino). 
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VOLUNTEER PRIZE-CUps, 


Tue Volunteer movement has i 
its effects upon Industrial Art, bythe m 
production of many elegant works of the gold 

silversmith’s manufacture. In these the a 


known firm of Messrs. Elkington and (Co, have 


4 


taken a leading position, and deservedly so, forthe 
artistic character their works generally assume. 
We engrave on this column two of their cups 
presented to winners at the recent contest, at 
Shoeburyness, of the National Artillery Associa- 
tion. Both are from the designs of Mr. Welby 


: Kent 
Pugin, the architect, captain of the ry 1 
Artillery Volunteers; they form oe as 
are known as the “ Queen 5 — agus 
sist of ten cups, nine like the = 
and the tenth, the first prize, 4° 
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| 
THE STREET-STATUES OF 
LONDON.* 





Braninc in view the remarks that formed the | 
concluding portion of our last paper—which are | 
as much optical as ssthetic truths—it will be- | 
come obvious how little regard to propriety has 
been evinced by the executors, or by the setters- 
up, of most of our London statues. Chantrey’s 
Pitt, in Hanover Square, is perhaps the least 
obnoxious to this criticism. The figure stands 
boldly forth, so as to command the view on 
three lines of street approach. The proportion 
of figure to pedestal is good ; the drapery, if not 
excellent, is effective; and the distant aspect is 
fine. On the other hand, the spectator can 
approach so closely to the pedestal as to see 
the figure from an absurd point of view, and 
the background of foliage, for which the square 
garden afforded an opportunity, is carefully and 
tastelessly removed ; so that the black and 
grimy bronze turns its back, in silent scorn, on 
the more modern eftigy of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, as if in illustration of the difference in 
the political stature of the men. Indeed, the 
unconscious satire of several of the London 
statues is far from being their least noticeable 
peculiarity. King Charles I., bareheaded and 
sad-visaged, looks meaningly towards White- 
hall. Sydney Herbert suggestively turns his 
back, in a thoughtful and melancholy attitude, 
on the War Office, as if mourning that medieval 
method of administration which, with the one 
brilliant exception of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion, has constantly done so much to render 
valueless the bravery and perseverance of our 
troops. Pitt seems mutely to intimate the dif- 
ference between a statesman of the Georgian 
monarchy and a party leader of Victorian 
times. 

The observer who, from the end of Regent's 
Quadrant, approaches one of the finest vistas 
in Europe, closed by the lofty outline of the 
Victoria Tower of Westminster Palace, becomes 
the witness of one of the most outrageous of 
sculptural failures. 

As if to show that the forms of bad taste are 
a8 numerous and as varied as are any of the 
species of human error, a yet more monstrous 
vagary blocks the vista opposite to the Crimean 
Memorial. A vast column, of no known order 
of architecture, considering the hideous bird-cage 
which takes the place of a capital, is placed on 
4 block of masonry which seems to be designed 
to discharge the double function of removing 
the base of the column to such a distance from 
the eye as to destroy the effect of its single 
merit—simple and lofty magnitude—and form- 
ing a house for the attendant. Perched on 
the top of this granite column, at such a dis- 
tance from every possible spectator as to be in- 
distinguishable ‘except when caught in outline 
against the sky, is a bronze figure with the 
vertical spike of a lightning-conductor project- 
ing perpendicularly from its head. Seen from 
Regent's _Quadrant, this cloaked personage 
gives the idea of a saint or martyr, such as one 
of those with which the superstition of modern 
Romanism has replaced the grand forms of the 





earlier and more classic paganism. ‘The moral 
obliquity of the memorial is not less marked | 
than is. its heroic contempt of taste. It is | 
erected in commemoration of the son of a king | 
Who inherited none of his father’s virtues: 

whose military command was the subject of | 
unprecedented scandal; and whose posthumous 


admi 


for — might have shown more decent respect 
which } ee by removing a certain load 
nen 1¢ left behind him, and by a wise silence 
_ ster matters, than by defying public opinion 
mA rg mark of admiration. It is appro- 
ros) at rampant toadyism should be thus 
anes lated with rampant bad taste. 
pe, grimly at these two hideous produc- 
leatien | Hon later statues, in which rueful in- | 
a ; a ws et n done to two noble Englishmen, | 
Those po <— deserved to be thus caricatured. 
Colin ¢ ‘0 Know what manner of man was 
4n Campbell will be well content that a pub- 
Pr hould recall his grim but soldierly 
_ “tes, 80 that it were in fair companionship 


ii Statue 5 





* Continued from p. 204, 


with those of Gough, of Hardinge, of Raglan, 


| and of his worthy brothers and seniors in com- 


mand. Why one of the heroic band alone 
should be placed, with a very feeble representa- 
tion of a lion at his feet, in Carlton Gardens, it 
18 not easy to say, any more than it is to answer 
the question why the gallantry of Franklin 
should win a tribute for his fate that has been 
denied to the more successful and no less heroic 
exertions of Baker and of Livingstone. The 
head and face of Franklin, when the position of 
the sun is favourable, are creditable to the 
sculptor; but as to the attire, the less said 
about it the better. The want of any approach, 
we do not say to uniformity, but to balance and 
harmony in the pedestals of these two unfor- 
tunate castings, adds to the profound humilia- 
tion with which any Englishman, educated in 
Art and proud of his country, looks round on 
this noble and disfigured site. 

Almost among the regal statues may be 
ranked that of the Duke of Kent, in Portland 
Place. When sovereigns are represented in 
efligy in a capital, it is right that the trans- 


mitter of the royal lineage, who would have | 


worn the crown unless prevented by death, 
should find his place by their side. Of the 
picturesque statue of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who commanded at Culloden, we have already 
spoken. : 

‘T'wo equestrian statues have been erected to 
commemorate the victor of Waterloo—the man 
who, as the conqueror of the subjugator of 
Europe, we may well call the greatest soldier 
of the century. He was, moreover, a man as 
deservedly respected for his strong sense of 
duty in civil as in military life. It is well 
that the fame of Arthur Duke of Wellington 
rests upon testimonials more imperishable than 
bronze. Before the Royal Exchange, on a very 
fine model of a horse, sits a benevolent and 
self-contented figure, which may represent the 
worshipful Arthur Wellesley, freeman of Lon- 
don, as he appeared to aldermen and common- 
councilmen under the radiance of a Guildhall 
dinner, but which shows how thoroughly ex- 
pression may be made to evaporate from the 








| chorus of laudation with which many of the 
| Correspondents of the daily and weekly journals 
hailed their appearance. ‘They bear, it is true, 
the impress of the work of a great artist, but 
they also bear witness that this artist was not a 
sculptor. With much that is noble in the pose, 
and in the heads, the extreme flatness and poverty 
of the manes, and the general want of either 
| high finish, or that bold rough-hewing touch 
that disdains finish, are very evident to those 
who know what sculpture can be. ‘The bronze, 
too, is ill-mixed, looking as if it had lead in it 
for the sake of ductility, and it shows already 
signs of vielding to atmospheric or galvanic 
| injury. The animals bear the same relation to 
| the lions of a great sculptor that the engravings 
} 

| 





in the English royal octavo edition of Cuvier's 
Regne Animale do to those finished engravings 
| of dogs or stags which no one, exc pt Gustave 
Doré, has drawn with the mastery of Landseer. 
Havelock and Napier deserve little or no 
| more commendation than Clyde and Franklin. 
| The black bronze of which they are cast is as 
different from the greenish surface of the lions, 
| a8 both of them are from the pure and noble 
| metal of the statue of King George ILL. or 
| from that of the Russian cannon, captured at 
| the Alma and at Sebastopol, on Woolwich 
; Common. An unusual and unnecessary grimi- 
| ness characterises these statues as well as the 
| City Peel, and, indeed, Chantrey’s Pitt. The 
| semi-tropical rain of August, 1868, has failed 
| to wash them clean, and decomposition is likely 
to be rapid. It is not, perhaps, extremely to 
be regretted. ‘The manner in which the artist 
has economised his labour, omitting buttons, 
| frogs, and those other trivialities of uniform 
| which have each their distinct military signifi- 
| cance, and which, while causing much trouble 
to the mere moulder, are so precious to the real 
sculptor, for their rich details of shadow—the 
heaviness and want of spirit of the drapery 
the commonplace treatment of the unshadowed 
heads—appear to be the general characteristics 
of the bronzes of our day, although they per- 
haps attain their perigee in the Palace Yard 
Peel. 
An exception to this faint praise is to be 





representation of a face in which some fidelity of 
outline is preserved. And opposite to the house | 
which the nation gave to its great defender, 
and the windows of which the “ people” sub- 
sequently broke by way of honouring the 
anniversary of Waterloo, is an incredible com- 
bination which may dispute the palm of 
ignorant and offensive bad taste with the 
Crimean Memorial, the Duke of York’s Column, 
and the Palace Yard Peel. A gigantic eques- 
trian statue, which, if placed in the open centre 
of Hyde Park, or on any commanding natural | 
site, such as a point on the Sydenham or High- 
gate hills, would be effective and picturesque, | 
is perched on the top of a fine gateway, with | 
the results of at once appearing as a portentous | 
and clumsy scarecrow itself, and dwarfing the | 
structure submitted to the ponderous and over- 
whelming weight. It is idle to speak on the 
subject, for there is no principle of Art that is 
not violated by this bold experiment on the 
uninstructed patience of Londoners. 
The inappropriate position of Nelson on the 
top of a not inelegant column in Trafalgar 
Square becomes almost pardonable in contrast 
to that of either of the commanders-in-chief to 
whom we have referred. No reference to the 
case of a column at Rome which dates later 
than the Augustan age of Roman Art—itself 
but a faint echo of the Grecian genius—or of 
the copied memorial of the victory of Austerlitz, | 
can avail to justify the removal of a portrait 
statue to a position in which it cannot be pro- 
perly seen. Still, the figure itself is character- 
istic, and, to a certain extent, picturesque. It 
must have been, from its harshness of modelling, 
designed for a distant view ; and although the 
column would be far better without the figure, 
and the figure might be far better placed than | 





on the column, there is not such a painful sense | 
of ridicule and disgust excited in the mind by 
the Nelson memorial as by either of those pre- 
viously mentioned. ot 

The effect, too, of the composition has been 
improved to an extraordinary extent by the 
addition—the late addition—of the lions at the | 
base. Not that these figures are worthy of the | 
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found in the Sydney Herbert before the War 
Office. Not that the baron’s robe has been 
treated as might have been done by a sculptor 
who had learned how to deal with dress by a 
study of the Garrick Shakspere in the British 
Museum. A drapery capable of most picturesque 
and effective treatment has been poorly and 
badly managed. But the attitude and head are 
fine—the features are noble and expressive— 
the pedestal is not inappropriate—and, when 
the sun permits, Mr. Foley's statue is an orna- 
ment to one of the handsomest streets in 
London. é 

In the busy whirl of metropolitan life, it is 
wonderful how little most of us know of what 
takes place in any other than our own exclusive 
beats. If you ask, where is the statue of Jenner ? 
three men out of four will reply, “in Trafalgar 
Square ;" and the Art-Journal, in recording 
its disappearance, said nothing of its destiny. 
The equestrian George I., which Mr. Knight 


| describes as standing in (irosvenor Square, is no 


longer to be found there. The Duke of 
Cumberland appears, from certain threatening 
wooden beams, to be about to undergo either 
replacement or removal. The stone and marble 
statues, almost without exception, are in process 
of decay. Decay itself, when not too far 
advanced, is preferable to such means of arrest- 
‘ng its progress as are applied to the Royal Ex- 
change statue of Victoria, Cour de Lion, 
Napier, and other very new bronze statues, 
show marks of corrosion that menace a more 
speedy destruction than that which threatens 
the horse of Charles I. ‘The importance of a 
well mixed and pure alloy, both to the beauty 
and to the durability of any work exposed to 
the atmosphere of London, is clearly demon- 


| strated by an examination of the different 


statues, many of which evince how little per- 
manent is the nature of the commercial bronze 
of our falsely economical times. — 

A parliamentary return which has lately 
been published, as to public statues, can serve 
» confuse and misguide those who read it. 


mly t . 
It. probable that there is some technical 


It is 
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exactitude in the return, inserted under the 
words, the “property of the nation;” but as 
two statues erected by private subscription are 
included in the list, it is not easy to see why so 
many others are omitted. Eighteen open-air 
statues are enumerated as existing six years 
ago, to which three have been subsequently 
added, besides six unfinished ones in West- 
minster Hall. If we include in our list the 
William III. in the Great Hall of the Bank of 
England, the Charles II. at Chelsea, the Temple 
Bar and the Royal Exchange statues, and the 
Crimean memorials and Eleanor Cross, we have 
no less than sixty-five pieces of statuary and 
sculpture instead of twenty-one, taking no 
notice of figures which, like those of Melan- 
choly and Raving Madness, may be considered 
as architectural embellishments. Among these 
the Kneeling Moor in the garden of Clement's 
Inn, deserves attention, as one of the most 
graceful idealisations of the negro form yet 
attempted. ‘The semi—or rather sesqui—bru- 
tality of the Guinea negro is replaced by a ful- 
ness of feature that has in it much that is soft 
and voluptuous. The figure is graceful, and 
although the appropriateness of the relation to 
the dial may be hard to discover, the statue is 
one of no ordinary merit. 

We cannot speak of the statues and street 
memorials of London without referring to the 
works of great, although unequal merit, which 
were within the province of the architect rather 
than of the sculptor. The Westminster Cri- 
mean Memorial is an instance of the difference 
between what is picturesque and what is truly 
beautiful or pure in taste. Criticism must con- 
fess itself at fault before this composition, which 
rather resembles a fanciful piece of repoussé 
work executed on a large scale in stone, than a 
building or a piece of sculpture. In themselves, 
the several portions of the memorial are both 
well designed and well executed. In juxta- 
position we cannot deny that they are incon- 
gruous. Yet the effect is extremely happy. 
A polished shaft of granite, with armorial 
bearings chequering its lustre, a fourfold porch, 
containing effigies of the first and second 
founders of the Abbey, and of the two English 
sovereigns who have been, and will be more 
honoured and more famous than any of our 
long line of kings; a group of St. George and 
the Dragon, colossal, if compared to the regal 
statues, superposed one on the other, will excite 
a smile at the description, but the smile raised 
by the view is one of pleasure and of admira- 
tion. 

Inappropriate in position,—as unconnected 
with any tradition, and only availing itself of an 
unoccupied space,—unjust in origin,—as repre- 
senting a portion of the heedless waste of rival 
railway companies,—the reproduction of the 
Cross of Queen Eleanor, which stands in the 
yard of the Charing Cross Station, is one of the 
most perfect works of Art in London. The 
fierce energy of the sulphurous fumes of the 
city have already so far touched the stone as to 
remove the unpleasant gloss of novelty. The 
summer smoke and the autumn rains have 
clothed it with hues which would have been the 
result of decades, or of centuries, in a purer air, 
and the faithful care which has wrought out the 
old heraldry and the delicate sculpture, has 
been crowned by rare and deserved success. 

A review of our street sculpture is not calcu- 
lated to gratify our self-love. And what makes 





the absence of excellence, and the defial of good 
taste the more deplorable, is the fact that the | 
london of Tudor times was full of instances of 
that picturesque and effective decoration which | 
18 NOW so conspicuous by its absence. In the | 
times when each house had an individuality, | 
whi n @ man’s residence was not a mere pigeon- 
hole in a long row of brick-and-mortar recep- 
tacles for sleeping and for eating, the identity 
was ascertained by a sign. Even the names of 
the old hostelries are now disappearing, re- 
Placed by the unmeaning uniformity of the 

Railway Hotels,” But what the strect sculp- 
ture of London was in the days when the 
“ Boar's Head" held revellers in East Chepe 
we may faintly realise from two of the finest 
pieces of sculpture, or of carving, that have 
escaped the ruthless improvement of modern 
unification, The “ Black Bull,” in Holborn, 





and the “Stag,” at the corner of Warwick | 


Court, are not unworthy of Gibbons himself. 

Again, a — amount of money is actually 
expended in filling the streets of London with 
moulded or sculptured work, which is neither 
distinctive, useful, nor ornamental. In many 
of the busiest thoroughfares, almost every fifth 
house bears a representation of the royal arms 
in plaster or in stone. These escutcheons are 
no sign of loyalty, they have originated merely 
as tradesmen’s advertisements. Once autel, 
they seem never to be removed; so that the 
tradesman who rents a shop formerly occupied 
by another tradesman who once supplied some 
ordinary article of consumption to some member 
of the royal family, basks beneath the protec- 
tion of the lion and the unicorn. Occasionally 
our own heavy but time-honoured national 
arms are replaced by that trumpery piece of 
upholstery which the genius of the Second Em- 
pire has aenpeney substituted for the fleur- 
de-lys. If the money spent on an unmeaning 
display, which has ceased to be distinctive, and 
which has not begun to be ornamental, were 
devoted to real decorative purposes, it would 
add much life and beauty to our streets. 

Again, it is to be regretted that no spirit of 
patriotic wisdom has presided over the selection 


of the subjects of our statues, 
names are unrecorded—w . 
called into posts of we Whe - 
the effigies of men whose names i. i ~ - 
ears of England be held up to sets hath 
and the emulation of childhood ? Why sh 
mere party leaders, private nob ae 
men not in supreme comman : 
by private admirers, while the ori nga 
such a self-made marvel as Henry th 
have no memorial ? Why should the Ci 
London rather raise duplicate statues to Wa. 
lington and to Peel, than stimulate her ot 
memorials of Whittington or of Walvorth 
of later worthies of her own? Where is the 
homage of the metropolis to Bacon, to N : 
to Shakspere? Bad selection is as distinctive 
of our street sculpture as bad Position, bad 
material, and bad execution. It is not cheer} 
te our national pride, but unless we look the 
truth in the face, we shall never remove from 
——— and squares, and halls of the metro- 
polis of Great Britain, the desery 
of barbarous bad teste,” — 
_ We subjoin a list of our Street Statues, dis. 
tinguishing by asterisks those included in the 
first (*) and in the second (**) Parliamentary 


| return. 


LONDON STATUES. 


REGAL PERSONAGES, 


Alfred ons ie 
Richard I* Bronze Equestrian 
Henry VIII. ss is 
Edward VI. 


” ” ons ons 
Elizabeth Stone Standing 
James I. Stone Standing 
Anne of Denmark Stone Standi 
Charies I¢ Bronze Equestrian 
Ditto Stone Standing 
Charlies IT. Stone Standing 
Ditto Stone Standing 
Ditto* Bronze Standing 
Bronze Standing 
Ditto Stone Standing 
William III. Bronze Equestrian 
Ditto Marble Standing 
Anne Marble Standing 
20 Ditto* das ose 
Ditto* ios eee 
George I. mer Equestrian 
Ditto to ? 
George IT.* Bronze Standing 
George III.* Bronze Equestrian 
Ditto Bronze Standing 
George IV.* Bronze Equestrian 
William IV. Granite Standing 


COnNanrauwre 


Victoria Marble Painted, Standing 


Trinity Square, Newington 

Westminster Marochetti. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

Christ’s Hospital 

Bartholomew’s Hospital 

St. Thomas's Hospital Scheemakers, 

Royal Exchange M. 8. Watson. 

‘remple Bar 

Temple Bar 

Charing Cross Le Sceur, 1633, French. 

Temple Bar 

Temple Bar 

Royal Exchange 

Chelsea Hospital Gibbons. 

Whitehall Gardens Gibbons. 

Soho Square 

St. James’s Square Bacon, Junr. 

Bank of England ; 

West of St. Paul’s Cathedral _F, Bird. 

Queen Square, Westminster 
“ m Guildford St. 

Le‘cester Square 

Grosvenor Square 1726, Van Cost. 

Golden Square (From Cannons). 

Cockspur Street 1836, Wyatt. 

Somerset House Bacon. 

Trafalgar Square Chantrey. 

King William Street Nixon. 

Royal Exchange Lough. 


(From Cannons, near 


DUKES. 


H.R.H. Cumberland Bronze Equestrian 
H.R H. York bronze Standing 

H.R.H. Kent* one one 
Wellington*® Bronze Equestrian 
Ditto* Bronze Equestrian 
Bedford os saa 


Cavendish Square Chew. 
On Column Sir R. Westmacatt, 18%. 
Portland Place Gahagan. 

Hyde Park Corner pines 

Front of Bank ‘hantrey 

Russell Square Sir BR. Westmacott, 1. 


MEN OF NOTE. 


Sir T. Gresham 
Sir H. Myddelton 


Thomas Guy 

Sir Robert Clayton 

Mr. Pitt ae 

Mr. Fox sian Seated 
Mr. Canning* 

Lord G. Bentinck 

Lord Herbert an 

Major Cartwright : Seated 
Sir R. Peel 


” 
20 Sir C. Napier* 
21 Sir H. Havelock* 
22 Lord Clyde sos 
23 Earl Nelson® Oncolumn 
24 Sir J. Franklin** 2 
25 Dr. Jenner* 
26 Sir Hans Sloane 
27 “Sir J. M“Grigor** 
28 Sir C. Barry** 


Royal Exchange 


Islington J. Thomas. 

Guy’s ay sh ae Scheemakers. 

St. Thomas's Hospital, Siw. 

Hanover Square Chantrey, al 
Bloomsbury Square Sir R. Westmact, 
Westminster Chantrey. 
Cavendish Square . _— 

\ ar Office foley. 
Burton Crescent Clarke, Birmingham 
End of St. Paul's — - 
Palace Yard Maroct . 
Trafalgar Square —_ 
Trafalgar Square Belin al 
Carlton Gardens — 

Trafalgar Square - be 1966, Parl gs! 
Carlton Gardens ny c 1 
Kensington Gardens 2 SL -s shal 
Chelsea i wale 1965, Subs 
Chelsea Hospital ‘I e, 1365. Subs. 
Westminster Palace Foley, 15% 


IDEAL FIGURES. 


Thames Bronze Recumbent 
Moor Bronze Kneeling 
Water Nymph Marble wee 


Somerset House Bacon. 
Clement’s Inn A. Munro. 
Berkeley Square ° 


PUBLIC MEMORIALS. 


Wellington Br. Achilles Standing 
Crimean Column ons 
Crimean Group 


Crimean, R.A. { — Vie- } 


‘ 
Cross { Copy of Elea-? 
nor’s Cross § 





Hyde Park 
Westminster 
Waterloo Place 


Woolwich Common 


Charing Cross Railway 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL 
IN HYDE PARK. 





Iv constructing a work of such magnitude as 
the Memorial to the Prince Consort in Hyde | 
Park, the occurrence of various obstacles to the 
rate of progress that had been anticipated in 
the first instance is almost inevitable ; so that 
it really is not by any means a subject for sur- 


prise that, at the present moment, the Memo- 


| 
honour of the energetic contractor, Mr. Kelk, 





rial should not be in a much more advanced 
condition than it actually is. It must be under- 
stood, indeed, that the entire Memorial is com- | 
posed of two distinct, yet closely allied, parts or 

divisions; of these, the one division comprises | 
the commemorative statue of the Prince, with | 
the whole of the structure of the spire-crowned 
canopy; while to the other division may be 
assigned various sculptured groups, all of them 
of the highest rank in both magnitude and 
importance, which are to occupy isolated posi- 
tions—at some little distance from the central 
edifice—at the angles of the broad elevated 
platforms by which the shrine itself must be 
approached. With the exception of the prin- 
cipal object in the whole composition—the com- 
memorative statue itself—the works in the 
former of the two divisions that we have speci- 
fied are considerably more advanced towards 
completion than are the works in the second 
division. In the case of the sculptors, in addi- 
tion to the extreme stubbornness of the material 
with which they have to deal, a vexatious cause 
of delay has arisen from the difficulty that there 
exists in procuring blocks of the required 
marble of a suitable size. Nor has it been 
found to be possible to quarry suitable blocks 
—some of which weigh not less than twenty 
tons, and are necessarily of peculiar forms— 
within the time that had been prescribed. 
Thus it is probable that the whole of the archi- 
tecture, properly so called, of the Memorial will 
have been completed two, or perhaps even three, 
years before the entire work in all its parts, 
details, and accessories can be pronounced to 
have been really finished. 

The marble that is now in the hands of the 
sculptors—some of whom have been more for- 
tunate than others in obtaining such blocks as 
they required—is a peculiar variety of the 
Sicilian marbles, which is not commonly 
used in Italy for fine Art. Its durability 
recommends it for flooring and steps, and even 
then there are always complaints of the diffi- 
culty of working it. It is called Campanella 
marble, from its sharp metallic ring under the 
hammer. It was determined on as the material 
for the Memorial sculptures, because it was con- 
sidered to be perfectly capable of resisting the 
severity and vicissitudes of our climate—a fact 
proved by the discovery some years since in 
Epping Forest of one or two figures which are 
supposed to have survived, with but little 
injury, three hundred years of exposure. 

It will be understood that our object on this 
Occasion can only be a report of the progress of 
the different works, with a statement of certain 
particulars not hitherto communicated. Until 
the whole 1s completed we suspend all critical 
remark, as it is impossible in the comparatively 
limited area of a sculptor’s premises to form 
4 judgment of colossal compositions intended 
2 outward exposure at a considerable distance 
ng Moreover, at present, nearly the 
sendin the intended groups are still in 
, The statue of the Prince Consort, as proposed 
the late Baron Marochetti, was a sitting 
gure, which was intended to be placed in the 
open chamber under the centre of the vaulting. 

ut it is already known to the public that this 
— proved to be so unsatisfactory as to 

Th been rejected by the Commission. 
is 1€ ge hite ctural portion of the monument 
* how carried to its utmost elevation, the 
ann maving been placed on the summit ; but 
he Tle ructur e il wo entirely veld by 
the effect of the it is impossible to speak of 
“oe 4! the erection. Comparing the 
Present state of the sculptures with the pro- 
ih, ss —— in the building, it is clearly evident 
the f ie latter will be finished some time before 

vimer are ready to be placed; and, to the 





_may be noted that they are not worked in 


may be called his  prosstyye in the plaster. In 
order to secure 

many studies 
animals, notwithstandin ulty of 
ing such us were suitable, and maintaining - 
those studies a certain antique richness an 
beauty of parts 


on a kneeling elephant, attended by represen- 


be it said that he declines receiving for his 


share of the work more than the mere cost of 


labour and material. 
_ The groups on the four faces of the monument 
itself are in the hands, it will be remembered, 


of Mr. Armstead and Mr. Philip, to each of 


whom is allotted two sides for the celebra- 
tion of the Arts. Two of these are not vet 
touched sculpturally; the two others, one by 
each of the above-named sculptors, are weil 
advanced towards finish. Of these works it 


the studio, and then placed im situ, but the 
rough blocks are built into the structure, and 
there carved and pointed from the cast. As we 
said of the building, so we may say of these— 
the temporary studios are still so encumbered 
with material, and the visitor is necessarily so 
close to the work, that at present it is impos- 
sible to study them as compositions. 

Mr. Armstead and Mr. Philip have considered 
their respective subjects differently. Whereas 
the latter deals with sculpture | architecture 
chronologically, the former treats poetry and 
music according to the standard of merit, with- 
out reference to time—in the same manner, in- 
deed, as Delaroche composed his Hemicycle, 
or, to refer to the initiative of the practice, as 
the early painters brought together saints of 
the church between whose existence on earth 
centuries had elapsed. We find accordingly, 
associated in a central group in Mr. Armstead’s 
relief, Homer, Shakspere, Milton, Chaucer, and 
Goethe; and again, Moliére, Cervantes, Py- 
thagoras, and Dante. 

Mr. Philip begins his histories with an Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian sculptor. He proceeds then 
to the early Greeks, and these lead up to 
Phidias and his school, and the architects and 
sculptors of the Mausoleum. Among the 
Italians Nicolo Pisano, Ghiberti, Luca della 
Robbia, Gian Bologna, Cellini, Torrigiano, Ber- 
nini, and others are prominent, and the French 
are represented by Goujon, Palissy, &c., and 
our own school by the architects, as far as they 
are determinable, of some of our most remark- 
able edifices. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which these works are at present 
seen, there are many passages which tell even 
now with admirable effect. They seem to be 
worked technically upon different principles, | 
though this will not appear from the bottom of 
the steps leading up to the base of the building. 
These reliefs we have never before, however 
briefly, described. 

The protracted intervals which occur be- 
tween our notices of the monument render it 





tatives of India, China, Arabia, and Persia— 
figures so characteristically distinct that the 
regions are at once declared. The head of the 
elephant is an admirable piece of modelling; it 
maintains most successfully the living expres- 
sion of the animal, but in consequence of the 
deficiency of the supply of marble, these works 
have been much retarded. The statue of the 
late Prince Consort, which had been confided to 
the late Baron Marochetti, is now in the hands 
of Mr Foley. M. Marochetti’s failure arose 
not only from a want of felicitous treatment, 
but also, we believe, from an attempt to carve 
his model at once out of a mass of plaster, 
according to a method practised by Thorwaldsen. 
Mr. Foley has not yet had time to advance the 
statue, 

Mr. Theed’s subject is Africa. He has not 
yet touched the marble for his principal figure, 
which is an Egyptian queen seated on a knvel- 
ing camel, and surrounded by figures, personi- 
fying some of the principal countries of Africa. 
Mr. Theed is fortunate in being able to intro- 
duce into his subject a certain proportion of the 
nude, not only without question, but as a pro- 
priety of the subject. His Nubian and Troglo- 
dyte are admirable figures, unmistakably 
African in general type and every minor per- 
sonal characteristic. ‘They represent the yet 
barbarous races, while the Egyptian and the 
Arab merchant refer to conditions present and 
long past. The personal conformation of the 
Fellaheen of roe om corresponds with that of 
the Egyptian bondsmen of the days of Egypt's 
greatness, as we see them outlined in hiero- 
glyphic ; but the artist has not so strictly con- 
formed to this type as to deprive his figures of 
a certain muscular development and beauty of 
line. 

America, as the impersonation of the great 
Continent of the West, is expressed by Mr. Bell, 
appears mounted on a bison and attended by 
personal representations of the United States, 
Canada, and other regions in that quarter of 
the globe. His work is in a forward state, and 
will do him honour. 

The only subject entirely finished is Mr. 
Marshall's Agriculture. Like the others, it con- 
sists of four figures, of which the principal is 
the Genius of Agriculture, who is pointing out 
to a husbandman the advantages on the side of 
modern improvement in agricultural implements 
in comparison with the appliances of uncivilised 
nations, as exemplified in the ancient plough. 
On the right of the principal figure is a shep- 
herd busied with his ewes and lambs, in which 
are embodied the points of the best modern 
breeds. This is allusive to the breeding and 
rearing of cattle, and the plenteous crops result- 





necessary to recapitulate the subjects of the 
complementary groups, which are—Europe, Mr. | 
MacDowell; Asia, Mr. Foley; Africa, Mr. Theed ; 
and America, Mr. Bell. The Arts are thus | 
distributed — Sculpture and Architecture to | 
Mr. Philip, Music and Poetry to Mr. Arm- | 
stead, which are illustrated in reliefs, as just | 
stated. The other four agroupments are— 
Manufactures, Mr. Weekes; Agriculture, Mr. | 
Marshall ; Commerce, Mr. Thornycroft; and 
Engineering, Mr. Lawlor. 

Of Mr. MacDowell’s ‘ Europa,’ the bull, and 
the figure by which he is surmounted may be 
pronounced finished ; but, as in the other cases, 
so massive are the blocks out of which the forms 
are carved, that each of the principal groups 18 
necessarily composed of several = It has 
been asked why Mr. MacDowell has adopted a 
mythological instead of a historical interpreta- 
tion of his subject. If we know simply the pre- 
sumed source whence he is supposed to draw 
his inspiration, it is fair to infer that the treat- 
ment would be mythological. But it is not so; 
he simply borrows from the classics to give 
somewhat of poetic colouring to modern history. 
Now that we see the bull finished in the marble, 
we find him a creature very different from what 


ection of form and character, 
ave been made from living 
the difficulty of find- 


In Mr. Foley's subject, Asia appears borne 
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ing from improvements is symbolised by a bag 
of corn placed at the feet of the Genius by 
another representative of modern advancement. 

Mr. Weekes, in his subject, Manufactures, 
dwells on our iron trade, and textile and fictile 
productions; but a limitation to four px rsonal 
types in dealing with subjects so comprehensive 
affords an artist no opportunity of description, 
as it confines him to bare allusion. ‘This 
agroupment contains a grand figure of a black- 
smith—the main feature indeed of the composi- 
tion—whose back, without any exaggerat dd dis- 

lay of muscle, reminds us of that of the Farnese 

Jercules. Next to him is a potter; and on the 
left a woman with a distaff displays her web of 
cloth to the presiding Genius, who holds in 
her left-hand an hour-glass, and rests her right 
on a bee-hive. The blacksmith and the Genius 
of Industry may be said to be finished; the 
others are advanced. 

In Commerce, as interpreted by Mr. Thorny- 
croft, we read both of the luxuries and ne- 
cessities of life. ‘To the former, allusion is made 
by an Oriental merchant, who displays a jewel- 


box; and to the latter, by a figure in whose 
charge is a sack of corn. 

activity of the successful trader are shown in 
the person of a youthful Anglo-Saxon, whom 


But the energy and 


we presume to refer to the very earliest spirit 


of English mercantile adventure. The dominant 
impersonation y 
cond a cornucopia, reminds us of the Koman 
figures representing Fortune. 
finished, and others are in a forward state 


Prosperity, who holds in her left 
This statue is 


In Mr. Lawlor’s composition, the Genius of 
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Engineering is imparting instruction to an 
engineer, who shows her a design or plan, and 
a skilled workman who holds a cog-wheel. The 
third figure is a navvy, representing the thew 
and muscle of laborious enterprise. ‘This figure, 
very happily treated by the artist, at the sug- 
gestion of the Queen was substituted for an- 
other which referred to a very early period 
in the history of invention. : 

While the sculptors thus are advancing with 
their several works, steadily, indeed, and reso- 
lutely in earnest, but yet with comparatively 
slow progress, the architect himself and his 
immediate allies will soon be able to show what 
their own portions of the Memorial will look 
like when the whole will have been completed. 
The actual structure of the Memorial is com- 
plete already ; and the introduction of the great 
pictures in mosaic, together with the final deco- 
ration and enrichment of the details, is also 
commenced. Consequently, the gradual re- 
moval of the massive scaffolding may be ex- 
pected to begin at no distant time, as, step by 
step, commencing from the highest point of the 
grand finial cross, the last touches of the artists 
will have been given. 

At the commencement of the last year (see 
Art-Journal for 1867, page 13), when we placed 
before our readers a careful and minutely- 
detailed critical description of the spire-canopy 
of the Memorial, all the component parts of the 
work were still where we then examined them, 
in the establishment of the Skidmore Company 
at Coventry, awaiting removal to their final 
destination in Hyde Park. Now that removal 
has been accomplished ; and all the beautifully 
harmonious parts of the spire, that is at once so 
graceful po so dignified, have been built up 
and wrought into a single structure. As a 
matter of course, before the metal-work of the 
uppermost stages of the canopy and its spire 
could be raised to their proper positions, the 
lower portions of the edifice had been duly pre- 
pared to receive and to sustain them. The 
principal features in this structure, as has 
already been stated, must remain in no slight 
degree obscured so long as they are obliged to 
be surrounded by so much scaffolding; but 
still, on a close examination, the excellence of 
the architectural work is clearly apparent. 
And the excellence of this architectural work 
extends from the general composition of the 
design, to the execution of the humblest details. 
While we feel a proud satisfaction in recording 
the high character of any design of an architect, 
it is with a peculiar satisfaction that we regard 
evidences of consistent care, and of observant 
thought, and of refined skill in the practical work- 
ing out of the artist’s conceptions. The archi- 
tecture of the Memorial exhibits the perfection of 
workmanship. The clustered shafts of red and 
grey granite at the four angles of the composi- 
tion, which carry the canopy, know no superiors, 
either in the beauty of the material or in the 


masterly style in which, it has been treated. | 


And the same may be said of the vaulting which 


various parts and details that are so ably and 
effectively blended together. Thus we have 
the most convincing assurance that, when at 
length the whole work can be seen and studied 
as a whole, at a right distance, and without 
any intervening and obscuring objects, the 
effect will be all that can be desired. Each 
part now is all that can be desired. 

We are content, at the present time, to re- 
mark in general terms as well on the archi- 
tecture as on the sculpture of the Memorial; 
after a while, it will be our agreeable duty both 
to describe the completed structure more fully, 
and to discuss its merits with impartial justice. 
What is already done, gives the best possible 
promise for what yet remains to be accom- 
plished. Mr. Scott issuredly will complete his 
work + least as . bly as he has began and 
carried it onwards to its present condition. 
Mr. Skidmore’s metal-work is nearly completed 
already Dr Salviati is a master of mosaic ; 
and Mr. Foley and his brother-sculptors are 
cree who know well by what course good 
Jeginnings may lead on to triumphant final 
uasuee. We shall watch the progress of this 
great work with unfailing interest, and from 
ume to time shall give reports of its advance. 





THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
MONUMENTS. 


Ir is with very sincere satisfaction that we have | 


observed the revival of the project for rclieving 
Westminster Abbey of the most inconsistent 
and objectionable of its crowded monuments, 
with the view to place these memorials, the 
preservation of which has been sanctioned by 
both time and association, in a building to be 
erected for the special purpose of receiving 
them. Some proposal to this effect has been 
repeatedly brought forward: and yet, while the 
proposal itself has always been regarded with 
general approval, nothing has been done; no 
monuments have been removed from places 
which they ought not to have been permitted 
to occupy ; no great national monument chapel, 
or Campo Santo, has been erected; but, on the 
contrary, the Abbey has still been required both 
to retain its old piles of incongruous marble, 
and also year after year to add to their numbers, 
and consequently to increase its own disfigure- 
ment. At length, however, under Dean Stanley, 
who has already done much for the Abbey, 
there is a probability that the often proposed, 
and as often rejected, plan for a removal of 
many of the monuments may be carried into 
effect. If this probability should happily be 
realised, it becomes a consideration of grave 
importance that such a plan may be formed as 
would thoroughly satisfy a great and very de- 
cided national want. What is required is such 
a building as might become not only a kind of 
monumental accessory to Westminster Abbey, 
but also a grand national shrine, consecrated to 
the memory, as it would be prepared to receive 
and to preserve the memorials, of the illustrious 
dead. A building such as this ought to stand 
near the Abbey ; and it is scarcely necessary to 
add that a site for it in that appropriate neigh- 
bourhood might be obtained, both readily and 
with advantage to the locality itself. More 
than a few of the monuments which now are 
so grievously out of place in the Abbey of 
Westminster, might find becoming resting- 
places beneath the roof of St. Paul’s, but the 
greater number would be candidates for re- 
moval to the new Campo Santo. As a matter 
of course, the royal monuments, together with 
all those that are in artistic harmony with the 
architecture of the Abbey church itself, would 
remain where they now are; and they would 
have the twofold claim for retaining their 
original positions, arising as well from the fact 
that they were originally admitted to the Abbey 
in times when the early rule of becoming selec- 
tion for such an honourable distinction was 
still observed, as from their own intrinsic cha- 
racter as works of Art. 

For the time to come, the old principle would 


| determine what additional monuments should 


be admitted to the Abbey itself. Brasses placed 
in the pavement, and commemorative windows 


| of coloured glass, might be encouraged, since 
rises from these noble supports, and of the | 


both add to the appropriate effectiveness of 
the edifice, without occupying any of the space 
that ought to be left free and open. Un- 
fortunately, the recent experiments that have 
been made in these classes of memorials in the 
case of Westminster Abbey have not always 
been calculated to recommend their more general 
adoption ; but this may be accepted as simply 
an admonition, that in future both the brasses 
and the windows that may be admitted to swell 
the lists of the monuments of Westminster 
Abbey should be altogether worthy of their 
own office, and of the glorious church which 
would receive and dignify them. Most cer- 
tainly the time is come for placing in a suitable 
edifice the monuments that ought to be re- 
moved from the Abbey; it will be well also 
that in this edifice all future public monuments, 
with rare exceptions only, should be erected ; 
and the good work ought, without any further 
delay, to be completed by securing for the 
Abbey itself a perfect security from all fresh 
monuments, except such as would have received 
a cordial recognition in the days of the first 
English Prince of Wales. 

The present Dean of Westminster is the right 
man to carry out this project worthily and well. 


| 
ROYAL | 
MANCHESTER IN STITUTION 


Tue forty-eighth Exhibiti 

Modern Artists opened. ia he eee of 
tember. The catalogue is made u 7 of Se 
734 works of all kinds, but is gi P ag of 
cient in names of our leadi 7 y defi. 
few of whom seem to have contributed direc 
nor do their pictures appear, as we often fn 
them in our leading provincial exhibitions, 4 
‘ —— ' from local picture-collections, We 
nevertheless, renew our : Cnr, 
—— with some old Steeler aes — 
or example,—‘ Sussex Smuggl 

Years Ago,’ A. D. Cooper; The Tal 
Merchant of Venice, ©. Hunt; ‘The For. sal 
Abdication of Mary Stuart,’ and ‘ The Bivouse.’ 
C. Lucy ; ‘The Raising of the Widow's Son’ 
W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; ‘ Fitz-James ani 
the Lady of the Lake,’ J. L. Brodie; ‘The late 
David Roberts, R.A., in his Studio,’ J. Ballan. 
tyne; ‘Angers, Maine et Loire,’ G. E. Stan. 
field; ‘Is it too late to Mend?’ W. Bromley ; 
‘The Footsteps of the Flock,’ R. 8. Stanhope: 
‘The Close of Day,’ and ‘ Ordered on Fore 
Service,’ R. Collinson; ‘A Fleet Wedding in 
1740,’ E. Crawford; ‘Mary Queen of Scots 
and her Companions mending Tapestry in Loch- 
leven Castle,’ A. B. Clay ; ‘Nazareth,’ W. Gale: 
‘Sir Launcelot and his Companions carrying 
Queen Guinevere to her Tomb,’ J. Archer, 
R.S8.A.; ‘A Boisterous Day in the Meadows, 
A. Gilbert; ‘The Escape of the Countess of 
Morton to Paris with the infant Daughter of 
Charles I.,’ G. E. Hicks; ‘A Scene from Mu- | 
sure for Measure, R. Burchett; ‘The Stolen 
Meeting,’ J. D. Watson; ‘The Cloisters,’ A. H. 
Tourrier ; ‘ Off the Downs in the Days of the 
Cesars,’ J. E. Hodgson; ‘A Fish Auction, K. 
Halswelle, A.R.S.A., &. &e. 

We noted some works by artists of repute 
which, so far as our recollection extends, had 
not been previously exhibited, especially the 
following :—‘ Sick and in Prison, W. (ale; 
‘The Story of Ginevra,’ C. A. Duval; ‘Hands 
Port, Crete, 1867,’ J. L. Brodie; ‘ Child amidst 
the Flowers at Play,’ J. Bastock ; ‘ By the Clif. 
Clevedon, Bucks,’ A. MacCallum; ‘The Vila 
of Lucullus, Lake of Guarda,’ G. C. Stanfield; 
‘A Holiday Riot,’ W. J. Miickley; ‘Bad News 
F. Huard; ‘The Wreck,’ J. Webb; * Chateau 
de Chillon,’ and ‘The Wellhorn, Wetterhorn, 
C. J. Ricketts, the artist whose picture of Swiss 
scenery, exhibited at Messrs. Graves and (Co. 
we noticed last month; ‘ The Princess with the 
Golden Ball,’ and ‘The Last Chapter,’ B. B. 
Martineau ; ‘Angels contemplating Men,’ W.C. 
Thomas; ‘ Lamlash Bay, Isle of Arran,’ W. H. 
Paton, R.S.A., &c. Ke. 

The members of the Manchester Academy 
were not absent from the walls of the gallery: 
H. ©. Whaite exhibits his beautiful landscape, 
‘ Harvest on the Mountains,’ noticed by ae: 
our review of the last Royal lenge its: 
he also contributes a smaller wor ta ov 
Shearing ;’ J. Adshead sends ‘The fs " 
Comus;’ M. Delmard ‘Bull and wy PR 
ing,’ and ‘A Passing Storm on the af f 
Crozier, a group of portraits, under the title 

ther's Love ;’ Holding, ‘ Whiting 
«A Mother's Love;’ H. J. ing, Point, 
Bay, Isle of Arran,’ and ‘ Largy Lien’ 
Arran;’ W. Hull, ‘A Surrey Common— of 
“An Old Malt-house in Surrey,’ and A 
Heath,’—all of them water-colour — i 
in fact, the room devoted to this oest bY 
painting seems to have been most —_ appeal 
the | local artists; among ee od ty 
C. Potter, G. Hayes, H. H. 2 K. Keeling, 
Baines, W. Morton, O. Ward, W. ™ t AD. 
President of the Institution, J. of those 
Marsh, W. P. Morris,—in the company sy 
whose works we are accustomed Wa 2 W. 
in Pall Mall,—W. C. Smith, e Poster, F 
3aylisa, H. Tidey, F. Smallfield, & "Ne 
Tayler, W. P. Burton, F, W. Topham,” 
J. Absolon, C. Branwhite, J. a 

The sculptures, placed in the - od 
only to seven examples —busts 0 + Mr. 

R. Hill, by Miss Fellows; 0n€ “> Ween; 
semer, C.E., and ‘Oberon, by by G. Hale 
‘The Coming Storm,’ 4 Aer awlor. 
‘Titania’ and ‘ Egeria,’ by J. 
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MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 





Parr VIII. 
Tae number of works described and enu- 


| 
| triumphs, was now no more. 


His loss 


| was irreparable; the wound too deep for 


| 





time’s soothing power to heal. With the 
resignation to be expected from his cha- 
racter, he strove to assume a cheerfulness 
he little felt, moments of solitude and quiet 
betraying to what enduring extent this 


merated in the previous papers of this series | stroke of fate had affected him. His studio 


as the productions of F'laxman —- 
others should yet follow to complete t 


arrangements were carried on much as 


e | before, but his application was far less 


list), suggest our approach to that period | earnest than formerly, and the absence of 
of his career when, in accordance with the his name (the first time for several years 
ordinary course of nature and the dispen- | past) from the Royal Academy catalogue 


sations of Providence, may be anticipated 
some of those irruptions on the even tenour 


of 1821 may be thus accounted for. The 
conduct of his household was now under- 


of our way, which, by the severance of | taken by his sister, and sister-in-law, Miss 
domestic or social ties, too frequently cast | Maria Denman, to which latter lady the 


their darkening shadow over the yet un- 


travelled portion of the field of life. Free | 


from the restless cravings of more excitable 


temperaments, and in the possession of | 
| signs and model for the celebrated shield 
of Achilles, described by Homer in the 


every good to be desired, holding an Euro- 
pean reputation as the author of works 
without rival, secure in the highest public 
estimation, conscious of the warmest re- 


gard of personal friends, and with a long | 
list of commissions for the exercise of | 


future study and employment, Flaxman 
had reached his sixty-sixth year, when the 
blow which, of all others, could most readily 
transform the sunshine of happiness to the 
blighting desolation of grief, 
the death of his wife. 
womanly faith, bravely shared his early 
struggles, confident of the brighter future 
time and labour must develop, and in 


fel him in| 
She who, with true | 


loving pride rejoiced in his later well-won | 


world is indebted for much in connection 
with the conservation of his name and 
memory. 

In January, 1818, he completed the de- 


eighteenth book of the Iliad. This com- 
mission he received from Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, goldsmiths, and upon which, 
at various intervals, he had employed him- 
self for several years. No description of 
Homer’s verses can be more explicit or 
concise than that of his translator Pope, 
who says :—‘‘ The poet’s intention was no 
less than to draw the picture of the whole 
world in the compass of this shield. We 
first see the universe in general; the 
heavens are spread, the stars are hung, the 
earth is stretched forth, the seas are poured 
around. We next see the world in a 





nearer and more particular view ; the cities 
delightful in peace, or formidable in war ; 
the labours of the country, and the fruit 
of those labours in the harvest and in the 
vintage; the pastoral life in its pleasures 
and in its dangers; in a word, all the 
occupations, all the ambitions, and all the 
diversions of mankind.” ‘The shield is 
circular in form. In the central boss is 
Phoebus, or the sun, in his chariot, drawn 
by four horses, bursting as it were in 
light on the universe, encompassed by the 
signs crowning Olympus— 
“ The Pleiads and the Hyads, and the might 
Of huge Orion, with him Ursa called.” 

The space around this central circle is 
occupied by the twelve well-known scenes, 
whereon Flaxman devoted the learning and 
labour of his life, seeking to realise, as far 
as possible, the description just quoted. 
Near to its outer edge is a bordering of 
wave-like forms, typifying the ocean. The 
numerous figures introduced—over a hun- 
dred—are replete with life and motion ; 
and whether in the conflict of battle or the 
repose of peace, the severity of judgment, 
or the charming nuptial procession, each 
has a character and beauty peculiarly its 
own, while an exuberance of invention, 
not unworthy the Greek bard himself, suf- 
fuses the whole. As necessary, on a surface. 
admitting of but low relief, many of the 
forms are barely raised above the plane; 
yet they present throughout these difficul- 
ties of treatment the most consummate 
skill in the modelling. For the drawings 
and model the sculptor received the sum of 





























£650. He retained a plaster copy for his 
Own possession, viewing it as one of his 
tnost important undertakings. At the time 
Flaxman was thus engaged the Duke of 
York expressed a desire to see the model. 
His Royal Highness accordingly visited 
the studio, and was much pleased with the 
work, kindly suggesting that his chaplain 
should come and read to the artist, Homer’s 
description of the shield in Greek. Flax- 
man thanked the duke for his offer, but 


the sculptor every success in his labour, 


MONUMENT OF MRS. SARAH UDNEY, AT CHICHESTER. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Russell, Chichester.) 


said, “I always read for myself; as an 
artist studying an author for illustration 
will probably read with different views and 
feelings to another person, particularly on 
such a subject as the present, a 
so great a variety of opinion has been ex~- 
not sa The f* acknowledged the | 
truth of the reply, and cordially wishing | 
took his leave much gratified. _ } 

The incident recorded by previous biogra- | 
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of Flaxman’s visit to Paris during 
ony tee of 1802, and his refusal to be 
introduced to the First Consul, Buonaparte, 
whom he considered an ge J to our 
country, is a striking example 0 that in- 
flexible y= | of —— ~~ 
his general conduct. David, the French 
painter, whose attentions he likewise sternly 
repulsed, was also the object of his loath- 
some horror, from the part that artist had 
taken in the atrocities of the Jacobin Club. 
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Engineering is imparting instruction to an 
engineer, who shows her a design or plan, and 
a skilled workman who holds a cog-wheel. The 
third figure is a navvy, representing the thew 
and muscle of laborious enterprise. ‘This figure, 
very happily treated by the artist, at the sug- 
gestion of the Queen was substituted for an- 
other which referred to a very early period 
in the history of invention. ; 

While the sculptors thus are advancing with 
their several works, steadily, indeed, and reso- 
lutely in earnest, but yet with comparatively 
slow progress, the architect himself and his 
immediate allies will soon be able to show what 
their own portions of the Memorial will look 
like when the whole will have been completed. 
The actual structure of the Memorial is com- 
plete already ; and the introduction of the great 
pictures in mosaic, together with the final deco- 
ration and enrichment of the details, is also 
commenced. Consequently, the gradual re- 
moval of the massive scaffolding may be ex- 
pected to begin at no distant time, as, step by 
step, commencing from the highest point of the 
grand finial cross, the last touches of the artists 
will have been given. 

At the commencement of the last year (see 
Art-Journal for 1867, page 13), when we placed 
before our readers a careful and minutely- 
detailed critical description of the spire-canopy 
of the Memorial, all the component parts of the 
work were still where we then examined them, 
in the establishment of the Skidmore Company 
at Coventry, awaiting removal to their final 
destination in Hyde Park. Now that removal 
has been accomplished ; and all the beautifully 
harmonious parts of the spire, that is at once so 
graceful pod so dignified, have been built up 
and wrought into a single structure. As a 
matter of course, before the metal-work of the 
uppermost stages of the canopy and its spire 
could be raised to their proper positions, the 
lower portions of the edifice had been duly pre- 
pared to receive and to sustain them. ‘The 
principal features in this structure, as has 
already been stated, must remain in no slight 
degree obscured so long as they are obliged to 
be surrounded by so much scaffolding; but 
still, on a close examination, the excellence of 
the architectural work is clearly apparent. 
And the excellence of this architectural work 
extends from the general composition of the 
design, to the execution of the humblest details. 
While we feel a proud satisfaction in recording 
the high character of any design of an architect, 
it is with a peculiar satisfaction that we regard 
evidences of consistent care, and of observant 
thought, and of refined skill in the practical work- 
ing out of the artist’s conceptions. The archi- 
tecture of the Memorial exhibits the perfection of 
workmanship. The clustered shafts of red and 


grey granite at the four angles of the composi- 

tion, which carry the canopy, know no superiors, | 
either in the beauty of the material or in the | 
masterly style in which, it has been treated. | 
And the same may be said of the vaulting which | 
rises from these noble supports, and of the | 


various parts and details that are so ably and 
effectively blended together. ‘Thus we have 
the most convincing assurance that, when at 
length the whole work can be seen and studied 
as a whole, at a right distance, and without 
any intervening and obscuring objects, the 
effect will be all that can be desired. Each 
part now is all that can be desired. 

We are content, at the present time, to re- 
mark in general terms as well on the archi- 
tecture as on the sculpture of the Memorial ; 
after a while, it will be our agreeable duty both 
to describe the completed structure more. fully, 
and to discuss its merits with impartial justice. 
What is already done, gives the best possible 
promise for what yet remains to be accom- 
plished. Mr. Scott assuredly will complete his 
work at least as nobly as he has began and 
carried it onwards to its present conditior.. 
Mr. Skidmore’ s metal-work is nearly completed 
already. Dr Salviati is a master of mosaic: 
and Mr, Foley and his brother-sculptors are 
~- n who know well by what course good 
rome, 2 may lead on to triumphant final 
mer We shall watch the progress of this 
great work with unfailing interest, and from 
Ume to time shall give reports of its advance. 





THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
MONUMENTS. 


Ir is with very sincere satisfaction that we have | 


observed the revival of the project for relieving 
Westminster Abbey of the most inconsistent 
and objectionable of its crowded monuments, 
with the view to place these memorials, the 
preservation of which has been sanctioned by 
both time and association, ina building to be 
erected for the special purpose of receiving 
them. Some proposal to this effect has been 
repeatedly brought forward: and yet, while the 
proposal itself has always been regarded with 
general approval, nothing has been done; no 
monuments have been removed from places 
which they ought not to have been permitted 
to occupy ; no great national monument chapel, 
or Campo Santo, has been erected; but, on the 
contrary, the Abbey has still been required both 
to retain its old piles of incongruous marble, 
and also year after year to add to their numbers, 
and consequently to increase its own disfigure- 
ment. At length, however, under Dean Stanley, 
who has already done much for the Abbey, 
there is a probability that the often proposed, 
and as often rejected, plan for a removal of 
many of the monuments may be carried into 
effect. If this probability should happily be 
realised, it becomes a consideration of grave 
importance that such a plan may be formed as 
would thoroughly satisfy a great and very de- 
cided national want. What is required is such 
a building as might become not only a kind of 
monumental accessory to Westminster Abbey, 
but also a grand national shrine, consecrated to 
the memory, as it would be prepared to receive 
and to preserve the memorials, of the illustrious 
dead. A building such as this ought to stand 
near the Abbey; and it is scarcely necessary to 
add that a site for it in that appropriate neigh- 
bonrhood might be obtained, both readily and 
with advantage to the locality itself. More 
than a few of the monuments which now are 
so grievously out of place in the Abbey of 
Westminster, might find becoming resting- 
places beneath the roof of St. Paul’s, but the 
greater number would be candidates for re- 
moval to the new Campo Santo. As a matter 
of course, the royal monuments, together with 
all those that are in artistic harmony with the 
architecture of the Abbey church itself, would 
remain where they now are; and they would 
have the twofold claim for retaining their 
original positions, arising as well from the fact 
that they were originally admitted to the Abbey 
in times when the early rule of becoming selec- 
tion for such an honourable distinction was 
still observed, as from their own intrinsic cha- 
racter as works of Art. 

For the time to come, the old principle would 
determine what additional monuments should 
be admitted to the Abbey itself. Brasses placed 
in the pavement, and commemorative windows 
of coloured glass, might be encouraged, since 
both add to the appropriate effectiveness of 
the edifice, without occupying any of the space 
that ought to be left free and open. Un- 
fortunately, the recent experiments that have 
been made in these classes of memorials in the 
case of Westminster Abbey have not always 
been calculated to recommend their more general 
adoption ; but this may be accepted as simply 
an admonition, that in future both the brasses 
and the windows that may be admitted to swell 
the lists of the monuments of Westminster 
Abbey should be altogether worthy of their 
own office, and of the glorious church which 
would receive and dignify them. Most cer- 
tainly the time is come for placing in a suitable 
edifice the monuments that ought to be re- 
moved from the Abbey; it will be well also 
that in this edifice all future public monuments, 
with rare exceptions only, should be erected ; 
and the good work ought, without any further 
delay, to be completed by securing for the 
Abbey itself a perfect security from all fresh 
monuments, except such as would have received 
a cordial recognition in the days of the first 
English Prince of Wales. 

The present Dean of Westminster is the right 
man to carry out this project worthily and well. | 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER IN STITUTION 


Tue forty-eighth Exhibiti | 
Modern Artists omet ae orks of 
tember. The catalogue is made up of Of Sep. 
734 works of all kinds, but is Pte oka of 
cient in names of our leadi pain 7a 
few of whom seem to have contrilated den’ 
nor do their pictures appear, as we often y; 
them in our leading provincial exhibiti - 
“loans” from local picture-collections, We 
nevertheless, renew our acquaintance in . 
rooms with some old friends; among oth . 
for example,— Sussex Smugglers a Hundred 
Years Ago,’ A. D. Cooper ; ‘ The Trial Scene 
Merchant of Venice,’ CG. Hunt ; ‘The Forced 
Abdication of Mary Stuart,’ and ‘ The Bivouac,’ 
C. Lucy . ‘ The Raising of the Widow's Son’ 
W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; ‘ Fitz-James and 
the Lady of the Lake,’ J. L. Brodie; «The late 
David Roberts, R.A., in his Studio,’ J. Balan. 
tyne; ‘Angers, Maine et Loire, G. E. Stay. 
field; ‘Is it too late to Mend?’ W. Bromley; 
‘The Footsteps of the Flock,’ R. 8. Stanhope: 
‘The Close of Day,’ and ‘ Ordered on Foreign 
Service,’ R. Collinson; ‘A Fleet Wedding in 
1740,’ E. Crawford; ‘Mary Queen of Scots 
and her Companions mending Tapestry in Loch- 
leven Castle,’ A. B. Clay ; ‘Nazareth,’ W. Gale: 
‘Sir Launcelot and his Companions 
Queen Guinevere to her Tomb,’ J. Archer, 
R.S.A.; ‘A Boisterous Day in the Meadows; 
A. Gilbert; ‘The Escape of the Countess of 
Morton to Paris with the infant Daughter of 
Charles I.,’ G. E. Hicks; ‘A Scene from Mu- 
sure for Measure, R. Burchett; ‘The Stolen 
Meeting,’ J. D. Watson; ‘The Cloisters,’ A. H. 
Tourrier ; ‘ Off the Downs in the Days of the 
Caesars,’ J. E. Hodgson; ‘A Fish Auction, K 
Halswelle, A.R.S.A., &e. &e. 

We noted some works by artists of repute 
which, so far as our recollection extends, had 
not been previously exhibited, especially the 
following :—‘ Sick and in Prison, W. Gale; 
‘The Story of Ginevra,’ C. A. Duval; ‘Hard s 
Port, Crete, 1867,’ J. L. Brodie; ‘ Child amidst 
the Flowers at Play,’ J. Bastock ; * By the Clif. 
Clevedon, Bucks,’ A. MacCallum; ‘The Villa 
of Lucullus, Lake of Guarda,’ G. C. Stanfield; 
‘A Holiday Riot,’ W. J. Mickley ; * Bad News, 
F. Huard ; ‘The Wreck,’ J. Webb ; ‘Chateau 
de Chillon,’ and ‘The Wellhorn, Wetterhorn, 
C. J. Ricketts, the artist whose picture of Swis 
scenery, exhibited at Messrs. Graves and (0. 
we noticed last month ; ‘ The Princess with the 
Golden Ball,’ and ‘The Last Chapter, R. B, 
Martineau ; ‘Angels contemplating en, W.C. 
Thomas; ‘ Lamlash Bay, Isle of Arran, Woh 
Paton, R.S.A., &c. &e. 

The members of the Manchester Academy 
were not absent from the walls of the galley 
H. C. Whaite exhibits his beautiful landscape 
‘Harvest on the Mountains,’ noticed a 
our review of the last Royal Academ = its: 
he also contributes a smaller work, ‘Shep 
Shearing ;’ J. Adshead sends ‘The | be 
Comus;’ M. Delmard ‘ Bull and Wolf ¥ R 
ing,’ and ‘A Passing Storm on the ie 1 
Crozier, a group of portraits, under veins 
«A Mother's Love;’ H. J. Holding, Past 
Bay, Isle of Arran,’ and ‘ Largybeg. ne’ 
Arran;’ W. Hull, ‘ A Surrey vere Py 
‘An Old Malt-house in Surrey, and arsving’ 
Heath,’—all of them water-colose sands 
in fact, the room devoted to th ot 
painting seems to have been most .’y 
the : local artists; among ig he Ty. 
C. Potter, G. Hayes, H. H. H K. Keeling 
Baines, W. Morton, OC. Ward W. &. t A 
President of the Institution, J. Knight 
Marsh, W. P. Morris,—in oo ae ual 
whose works we are ¢ 0 W. 
mn Pall Mall,—W. C. Smith, F. ge fr. 
Sayliss, H. Tidey, F. Smallfield, * 0°9 
Tayler, W. P. Burton, F. W. Top a 
J. Absolon, CO. Branwhite, J. M. Yo amount 

The sculptures, placed in the + Cobd on, and Sit 
only to seven examples —busts 0 f Mr. BE. Be 
R. Hill, by Miss Fellows; one of Me oo: 
semer, C.E., and ‘Oberon, by by G, Hale 
‘The Coming Storm,’ 4 ae 
‘Titania’ and ‘ Egeria,’ by J- 
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MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. | 
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BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. | 

| 

Part VIII. 

Tae number of works described and enu- | 
merated in the previous papers of this series | 
as the productions of F'laxman = 
others should yet follow to complete the | 
list), suggest our approach to that period 
of his career when, in accordance with the | 
ordinary course of nature and the dispen- 
sations of Providence, may be anticipated | 
some of those irruptions on the even tenour | 
of our way, which, by the severance of | 
domestic or social ties, too frequently cast | 
their darkening shadow over the yet un- | 
travelled portion of the field of life. Free | 
from the restless cravings of more excitable 
temperaments, and in the possession of 
every good to be desired, holding an Euro- 
pean reputation as the author of works | 
without rival, secure in the highest public | 
estimation, conscious of the warmest re- | 
gard of personal friends, and with a long | 
list of commissions for the exercise of 
future study and employment, Flaxman | 
had reached his sixty-sixth year, when the 
blow which, of all others, could most readily 
transform the sunshine of happiness to the 
blighting desolation of grief, befel him in 
the death of his wife. She who, with true 
womanly faith, bravely shared his early 
struggles, confident of the brighter future 
time and labour must develop, and in 
loving pride rejoiced in his later well-won 





triumphs, was now no more. His loss 
was irreparable; the wound too deep for 
time’s soothing power to heal. With the 
resignation to be expected from his cha- 
racter, he strove to assume a cheerfulness 
he little felt, moments of solitude and quiet 
betraying to what enduring extent this 
stroke of fate had affected him. His studio 
arrangements were carried on much as 
before, but his application was far less 
earnest than formerly, and the absence of 
his name (the first time for several years 
past) from the Royal Academy catalogue 
of 1821 may be thus accounted for. The 
conduct of his household was now under- 
taken by his sister, and sister-in-law, Miss 
Maria Denman, to which latter lady the 
world is indebted for much in connection 
with the conservation of his name and 
memory. 

In January, 1818, he completed the de- 


signs and model for the celebrated shield 


of Achilles, described by Homer in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad. This com- 
mission he received from Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, goldsmiths, and upon which, 
at various intervals, he had aed him- 
self for several years. No description of 
Homer’s verses can be more explicit or 
concise than that of his translator Pope, 
who says :—‘‘ The poet’s intention was no 
less than to draw the picture of the whole 
world in the compass of this shield. We 
first see the universe in general; the 
heavens are spread, the stars are hung, the 
earth is stretched forth, the seas are poured 
around. We next see the world in a 


ee 





nearer and more particular view ; the cities 
delightful in peace, or formidable in war; 
the labours of the country, and the fruit 
of those labours in the harvest and in the 
vintage; the pastoral life in its pleasures 
and in its dangers; in a word, all the 
occupations, all the ambitions, and all the 
diversions of mankind.” The shield is 
circular in form. In the central boss is 
Phoebus, or the sun, in his chariot, drawn 
by four horses, bursting as it were in 
light on the universe, encompassed by the 
signs crowning Olympus— 
“ The Pleinds and the Hyads, and the might 
Of huge Orion, with him Ursa called.” 

The space around this central circle is 
occupied by the twelve well-known scenes, 
whereon Flaxman devoted the learning and 
labour of his life, seeking to realise, as far 
as possible, the description just quoted. 
Near to its outer edge is a bordering of 
wave-like forms, typifying the ocean. The 
numerous figures introduced—over a hun- 
dred—are replete with life and motion ; 
and whether in the conflict of battle or the 
repose of peace, the severity of judgment, 
or the charming nuptial procession, each 
has a character and beauty peculiarly its 
own, while an exuberance of invention, 
not unworthy the Greek bard himself, suf- 
fuses the whole. As necessary, on a surface. 
admitting of but low relief, many of the 
forms are barely raised above the plane; 
yet they present throughout these difficul- 
ties of treatment the most consummate 
skill in the modelling. For the drawings 
and model the sculptor received the sum of 
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£650. He retained a plaster copy for his 
Own possession, viewing it as one of his 
most important undertakings. At the time 
Mlaxman was thus engaged the Duke of 
York expressed a desire to see the model. 
His Royal Highness accordingly visited 
the studio, and was much pleased with the 
work, kindly suggesting that his chaplain 
should come and read to the artist, Homer’s 
description of the shield in Greek. Flax- 
man thanked the duke for his offer, but 


MONUMENT OF MRS. SARAH UDNEY, AT CHICHESTER. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Russell, Chichester.) 


said, “I always read for myself; as an 
artist studying an author for illustration 
will probably read with different views and 
feelings to another person, particularly on 
such a subject as the present, and whereon 
so great a variety of opinion has been ex- 
pressed.” The duke acknowledged the 
truth of the reply, and cordially wishing 
the sculptor every success in his labour, 
took his ese much gratified. _ | 
The incident recorded by previous biogra- | 











hers of Flaxman’s visit to Paris during 
the peace of 1802, and his refusal to be 
introduced to the First Consul, Buonaparte, 
whom he considered an ae J to our 
country, is a striking example of that in- 
flexible integrity of —— actuating 
his general conduct. David, the French 
painter, whose attentions he likewise sternly 
repulsed, was also the object of his loath- 
some horror, from the part that artist had 
taken in the atrocities of the Jacobin Club. 
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———— a | 
ig repugnance to cruelty was a promi- | his sensitiveness in such respect. Filax-| Lady, to be erected in Italy? , 
a chap in his disposition, and is illus- | man, in his love for animals, had a favourite | sole contribution to the Ba ena his 
trated by the following homely instance of | dog and cat, who were frequently his studio | In the following year he exhibited rl 
works, ‘A Senatorial Statue in ’ 
and ‘A Monumental Basso-relieyo,’ The 
group of ‘ Maternal Love’ appeared : 
Mh “yt in 1817, 

18 exquisite work was executed 
monument to the memory of Lad: Fie 
Harris, representing her ladyship mA three 
children. Itisa lovely embodiment of the 
term by which it is described, and is erected 
in the church at Christchurch, Hampshire, 
The year 1818 produced ‘A Monument to 
Major-General Sir B. Close;’ also a ‘Cha. 
rity.” In1819 appeared a marblealto-relieyo 
of ‘Faith,’ together with a similar form of 
relief, ‘ Charity,’ and ‘A Monumental 
Figure in Marble.’ By such unpretendin 
names did Flaxman designate some of he 
most beautiful designs, and at this distance 
of time it is frequently difficult to identify 
the separate works with their oft-repeated 
| titles. In 1820 he executed and exhibited 
| the monument to the. Rev. John Clowes, 
| of St. John’s Church, Manchester, This 
|relievo represents a group of persons, of 

various ages, receiving religious instruc- 
_tion from their pastor, and was erected 
during the lifetime of Mr. Clowes by the 

members of his congregation, in recognition 

of his arduous labours in that ministry, 
_A somewhat singular coincidence appears 
_to exist in reference to this work. The 

Rev. Mr. Clowes was the first translator 

into English of Swedenborg’s writings, and 

it is certain that the sculptor was for some 
| time, and to a considerable extent, attracted 
| by the doctrines of that teacher. 

From the ‘ Flaxmans” at Chichester— 
three of which were engraved in the last 
paper—a fourth is here presented—the mo- 
nument to Matthew Heather Quantock, 

THE SPIRIT OF RELIGION CONSOLING A FEMALE MOURNER. ee a a a 
rom the Monument o s. IN in Winche uthedral. hed by W. Savay ‘ui e es, absor in sien ef, mourn 
From the M t of Mrs. North in Winchester Cathedral. (Photographed by W. Savage, Winchester). af the onus af thn a sed. The left- 
companions, and whenever he knew the | stinct, would not for some days after allow | hand of each is locked in that of the 
latter catch and kill a bird, which it occa- | it to enter his studio; and it was only as | other, as if in sympathy with the sanc- 
sionally did, as a matter of simple in- | the pain occasioned by what his extreme | tity of their mutual sorrow. The concep- 

; tion of the female figure is sweetly pathetic, 
and inexpressibly beautiful in its touching 
tenderness of grief. Her head, resting on 
her arm, is bowed to the tomb, in resigna- 
tion to those words of Holy Writ engraven 
at the top of the tablet, while her sterner 
fellow-mourner places his hand before his 
face, as though to hide the emotion he would 
not, in her presence, indulge in. The tablet 
is surmounted and surrounded by a variety 
of Gothic forms—a character of accesso 
detail not common in Flaxman’s works, 
previously stated. In the central spandrel 
is carved the head of the Saviour, and st 
the base of the upper moulding, on 
| side, an angel’s head. Below, on & smal 
‘slab placed on the inscription table, 18 

shown a pair of skates, in allusion to ie — 
| death of the deceased. A small — | 
bent figure as a monument to Mrs. ved 
Udney is also at Chichester : it is engra’ 

on the preceding page. 

Thres other » ts. by Flaxman are om 
found in Chichester; a monument to 
miral Frankland, notable for a fine figure 
of ‘Resignation,’ resembling 1 Che 
design that of the same subject in 
Baring tomb at Micheldever. p Sama 
figure the late John Gibson, R.A.,| on 
spoke in terms of the highest 4 na 
and visited Chichester several times ‘od 
amine it. To Francis Dear 18 ial ‘ 
THE MONUMENT OF MR. M. H. QUANTOCK, AT CHICHESTER. upright tablet, having on either sides . 

(From a Photograph by Messrs. Russe l, Chichester.) conceived personification of io i Chi- | 
‘ Hope.’ ut of all his —— well is 
' The enumeration of Flaxman’s exhibited | chester, the memorial to Miss nse of the 
reappearine 3 consent to his old | works may here be continued from the last | the most adapted to realise @ 5€ his 
ppearing in his presence. | paper. In 1815 ‘A Statue in stone of a purity and beauty characterising 
a ee 
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orks. This design was engraved as ‘The (vide p. 1); and its resting-place, Pet- 
hesending Spirit’ in the Art-Journal of | worth, is known as a shrine of homage to 


last year, p. 162. ) : 
The cmaalie relief, ‘For Thine is the 


Kingdom,’ the companion tablet to ‘ De- 
liver us from Evil,’ in the monument at 
Micheldever, is engraved on this page, from 
a photograph, for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of the Dowager Lady North- 
brook, to whom my acknowledgments are 
also due for the photograph of the seated 
figure, ‘Thy Will be Done,’ also en- 
craved on this page. A female figure is 
ascending to the skies, sustained and wel- 
comed by angelic forms. Words do not 
express the feeling of devotional purity 
breathed through the conception of this 
composition. In the whole range of Flax- 
man’s models, wherein the female form 
constitutes the principal feature of the sub- 
ject, this, perhaps, takes the highest place ; 
as the ‘ Deliver us from Evil’ ranks equally 
high in his compositions of the male figure. 
Two such works are more than enough for 
fame. The edifice enshrining these crea- 
tions must become a place of pilgrimage 
from all lands for those seeking to behold the 
purest conceptions of the most exalted genius 
of modern Art. Flaxman must have truly 
felt, as he says in his lectures, ‘‘ that the 
Christian religion presents personages and 
subjects no - favourable to painting 
and sculpture than the ancient classics.” 
“These subjects,” he elsewhere writes, 
“are more than sufficient to employ the 
greatest human powers, comprehending 
whatever is most sublime or beautiful in 
energy or repose—most tender, most affec- 
tionate, most forcible, or most terrific.” 
And again, ‘The arts of design (parti- 
cularly sculpture) may be said to be conse- 
crated to religion from their very cradle.” 

The central portion of the Baring monu - 
ment at Micheldever, in illustration of the 
words, “‘ Thy Will be Done,” forms the sub- 
ject of the annexed engraving, and strik- 
ingly embodies the dovetienal submission 
the text suggests. In this conception the 
exalted feeling of religious sentiment cha- 
racterising Flaxman’s finest designs is hap- 
pily conveyed. Simplicity of line and 
composition harmonise with the air of 
tranquillity the author sought to embody, 
and the expression of the clasped hands 
and upraised head, as in the act of reveren- 
tial invocation, renders it a worthy portion 
of a monument so intimately identified with 
the sculptor’s highest fame. 

In Winchester Cathedral, to the memory 
of Mrs, North, wife of Bishop Brownlow 
North, is erected the group engraved on 
the preceding page, ‘The Spirit of Religion 
Consoling a Female Mourner.’ As in the 
majority of the memorials by Flaxman, a 
sentiment of religious feeling pervades this 
design. The figure of Religion is some- 
what severe in p como and its combina- 
tion of form and line less eful and 
flowing than seen in the o ject of her 
ministrations. With uplifted hand she 
counsels the sorrowing mourner that con- 
solation comes but from above. The cross 
ne beside her is the emblem of her 
—" and Hope. The downcast grief of 

® younger figure resting on a funereal 
wae touchingly rendered, and the tone 

16 
with the place wherein erected, and the 
memories it was designed to cherish. 

To the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
. Is22 Flaxman contributed ‘A Sleeping 
Shild,’ in marble. This exhibition is memo- 
rab ® as having contained one of the grandest 
pr, 2 — sculpture, ‘Satan over- 
5) ial Vy : 2 ic ae , = ‘ c 
te this Sen cae ic a group. Reference 


has been already made 
! 





| 


| 


whole design is in solemn keeping | 
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English genius. The 





model for this magni- 


ficent creation—an epic in marble—stands 
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“FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM.” 


From the Monument at Micheldever. 


in the centre of the Flaxman Gallery, Uni- 
versity College, its crowning enrichment. 











(Photographed by W. Savrge, Winchester.) 


The Flaxman Gallery originated in the 
affectionate desire of the sculptor’s sister- 
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“THY WILL BE DONE,” 


From the Monument at Micheldever. 


in-law and executrix, Miss Maria Denman, | honou 
n some place of | at the 


to deposit, permanently, i 








(Thotographed by W. Savage, Winchester) 


r, the contents of his studio, as found 
time of his death, which, for several 
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ears after that event, had ‘remained in 
oe possession. This lady presented about 
140 models, casts, sketches in clay, &c., to 


University College. Funds” were soon” 


forthcoming for the necessary experises of 
preparing a gallery, &c., for their recep- 
tion, and distinguished professors vied in 
the pleasurable task of the details for their 
arrangement. The circular first calling 
attention to the project was penned by 
Samuel Rogers. The drawings now form- 
ing a part of the contents of the gallery 
have Seen since acquired by purchase. 
For the selection of these latter works, 
and the admirable plan on which arranged, 
the public are indebted to the judgment 
and zeal of Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. 


lic they. may.nét have présented in his day, 
the broad principles to which they.refer are 


derived from — associated with its | 
highest triumphs. On some of the Elgin | 
Marbles he ‘held opinions at variance with | 
what is now generally accepted ; and, while | 
admitting their possession of very high | 


qualities, he lessened the value of that esti- 
mate by preference of a work his contem- 
poraries questioned. ‘‘ The ‘ Theseus,’” he 
says, ‘‘is a work of the first order—but the 
surface is corroded by the weather. .. . 
I prefer to it the ‘ Apollo Belvidere,’ which 
I believe to be only a copy—it has more 
ideal beauty than any male figure I know.” 
In his third Lecture he designates it as 


| “admirable and sublime.” The opinions 


This collection of Flaxman’s models and , 


sketches is the first instance in this coun- 
try wherein the works of an artist have 
been thus lovingly garnered by the hands 


of his followers. Suggestively rich with | 


meaning and intention—the evidence of 
feeling and the proof of power—the sketches 
of a great man are his most precious relics, 
the surest indications of the heart that 
conceived and the hand that traced them. 
Such first utterances of thought or feeling 
—unfettered by considerations of finish or 
durability, shaped as it were by instinctive 


obedience to an intelligent fancy, and | 
heedless of result beyond the emphatic ex- | 
pression of intention—often present that | 


vigorous impress of primary purpose the 


finished work, perfected under a variety of | 
technical requirements, not unfrequently | 


lacks. To the sculptor, equally as the 
painter, sketching is another power of 
speech, an extra medium of sidatal expres- 
sion; and if such utterances are not always 
audible to the noisier crowd without, there 
are yet those who, speaking in a similar 
language, and accustomed to such brokén 
whisperings, treasure up these fragments of 
articulation as among the deepest thoughts 
and wisest words their speakers utter. 
There is yet another aspect wherein the 
sculptural contents of the gallery possess an 
influence and value for which no qualities 
of Art could compensate—viz., that these 
works, sketchy and fragmentary as many 
of them are, were, at the death of Flaxman, 
the contents of his studio—the favoured ob- 
jects of his daily sight—the chosen com- 
panions of his working hours; haply pre- 
served for some realisation of artistic 





of Lawrence were exactly in the opposite 
direction, who states—‘‘ The Elgin Marbles 
are of a*higher class than the ‘ Apollo Bel- 
videre,’” &c. 

In the Academy Exhibition of 1823, ap- 
peared the ‘Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,’ 
a marble bas-relief erected in Chertsey 
Church, and engraved in a previous paper.* 
To the same Exhibition Flaxman also con- 
tributed a bust of John Forbes, Esq., and 


in 1824 the two statues of ‘ Psyche’ and ‘A | 
Pastoral Apollo ;’.the former of these two: 


works, together with a figure of ‘ Cupid,’ 
were executed for the sculptor’s friend, 
Samuel Rogers. From the catalogue - of 
1825 Flaxman’s name as a contributor is 
absent, but in 1826 it again appears, with 
the two small statuettes of ‘ Michael An- 
gelo’ and ‘Raffaelle,’ executed for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

Here we pause. 

The narrative of the career I have sought 
to trace hastens to its close. Rich in fame, 
honour, and esteem, the world held nothing 
he cared to covet. Friends, long since first 
loved, had passed as shadows to other 
spheres. The ominous heralds of decay 
spoke in the increased ailing of his feeble 


frame. Three days of apparently *unim- |. 


portant indisposition—a difficulty of breath- 
ing—and, by noon on the 7th of December, 
1826, the gentle spirit of John Flaxman 
had. passed from its earthly tenement, 
and all that remained of him whose’ name 
will live in the Arts of far-off time was a 
lifeless form, cold as the marble his genius 
had so often warmed into undying life and 
beauty. The President and Council of the 


| Royal Academy followed his body to the | 


qualities produced in the moment of in- | 


grave in the churchyard of St. Giles’-in- 


spiration or the easy flow of involuntary | the-Fields, on the 15th of December. 


—. or, from association, cherished as the 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, as President of | 


ares and Penates of his household. For- | the Academy, addressed the students on 
tunately for Art, by the affectionate care| Flaxman’s death. ‘But lately,” said 


and intelligence of the benefactress pre- | Lawrence, ‘‘ you saw him with you, sedu- 


senting the collection, 


it was preserved | lous and active as the youngest member, 


entire, whereby we are admitted to intimacy | directing your studies with the affection of 


with his studio-life, hold converse with the 
valued objects of his hearth and home, and 
trace the direction of his thoughts and feel- 
ings (rarely so surely manifested as in the 
objects placed by a man’s own hand for his 


} 
} 


a parent, addressing you with the courtesy 
of an equal, and conferring the benefit of 


| his knowledge and his genius, as though 


he himself were receiving obligation.” Sir | 


Thomas happily discriminates in touching 


daily greeting and enjoyment). Hence, |on the elements of Flaxman’s style as 


apart from their high merit as works of | ‘founded on Grecian Art—on its noblest | 


Art, as the relics of. John Flaxman, 


principles—on its deeper intellectual power, 


consecrated as the chosen furniture and | and not on the mere surface of its skill. 


decoration of his study, they are priceless 
in worth, and constitute a treasur 
of ever-increasing value. * 

_At the present time, when the compara- 
tive merits of various epochs of Art 


subjects of frequent and fervent discussion, 


though certain points of Art-doctrine have 


how assumed an importance with the pub- | 


s are now in progress by which the 
yy ~~ ¢ - } 

wii be thrown open to the public on a 
OF GAyS in each weex, 


16 Opinions of such an authority as Flax- | 
man cannot but possess an interest;-and mo 


Though master of its purest lines, he was | 
e-house | still more the sculptor of sentiment than | 


of form; and whilst the philosopher, the 


statesman, and the hero were treated by | 
are the | him with appropriate dignity, not eyen in 


Raphael have the gentler feelings and 
sorrows of human nature been treated with 
re touching pathos than in the various 
designs and models of this inestimable 
man.” 





* Art-Journal, 1867, p. 161. 


‘| of the pictures in,his, 


| |" SELECTED PICTURAg, | 
« i : -4 > See A 

S | 

FROM, THE, COLLECTI Phy 

ie, nan OF tate is 


—_— os ae | 
THe CHRISTMAS POUbIRG,!S = 
T. Webster, R.A., Painter. W. Ridgway Baa. 
Want ws “charade. | 
in the appropriation. of our pri : 
trations, we might have felt, j U allus- 





. | postpone the introduction of Mr, abe 


festive scene till the followi 
| young and old are looking feewaal thet 


| often with very different feelings, 7 ‘ 
| near approach of Christmas. de 
| however, to anticipate the and to 


give our readers, by implication, the oppor- 
| tunity of.a long forestalment of Whateyer 
| pleasures it may bring with.it, .. 

It will be evident that. thi is not p yery 
recent, work of the artist; the, costumes of 
.the Christmas gathering no less than the 
manner in which he-has placed the figu 
| onthe canvas, indicate that the picture be- 
longs:to his.early period ; we haye,.indesi, 
heard that the ‘‘ characters” are those of 
his own family, and that he, as a 
tive youngster, had his share of the Chri 
| mas fare. The picture. is certainly one of 
| his early productions, though we know not 
its date, nor if it were ever exhibited, nor 
when and how it ome into the’ of 
its present owner, whose is 
the best we are Poon yh pa 
of the British school. We are; indebted. to 
Mr. Price for permission, to engraye seyers! 

possession, . Ié.yill 
be remembered that this gentleman allow 
the greater part of. his collection,to, beex- 
hibited. four or five... years: singe A, the 
Crystal Palace, where it entirely : 
large room, and constituted one-of the 
attractions of.the season. "a ‘ye: 
The party assembled to aid. nthe attack 
. Webster’s ‘ Christmas E my 
be divided into three. generations; fist, to 
put them. chronologically,..jwe have 
| grandfather and the grandmother 
respectively at the. sides of, the table; 
| the former. ‘‘supported” . by, two,grand- 
| daughters, the latter by .two., 
‘then -the host and hostesss and .ladly, 
‘their children; the rest of, the 
being probably uncles and aunts 
latter. The entrance. of the huge 
mas. pudding is generally the 
|a'joke with the young people, 
see on the left of the hostess one 
ests expatiating on the 
Senntte vish. The — rae 
| appears to have something 
ane subject to his coaxing grand: 
at his side. The old-fashioned 
health-drinking occupies the @tNpes 
right and left of the Post, “On a 
rug, basking before the Christmas 
seen in the composition—are, 4 Le 
and its eye the on 
“« dressed up” for the occasi _ 
The picture is in —a most ,wnpre- 

i ° n, unado : 

| tentious; a plal hich the 


of the simple way in W. 
the middle classes were accustomed, half s 


century ago, to keep the 
festival commemorative 0 
birth. ‘The origin of thet . 
as an essential on wre bare 








ful, but it may be presume@ 
out of the “ plum orridge |W 
be served ~y OCCASIOR. - 
his ‘‘ Every-day a 
diary of a writer dated “ 
1801,” who records,— 

A.; the first dish handed 


porridge.” 
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OBITUARY. 





EDWARD HENRY WEHNERT. 


s artist, long well known as one of the 
ee nee of the Institute of Water- 
Colour Painters, died, at his residence in 
Kentish Town, on the 15th of September, 
at the age of fifty-five. He was born in 
London, in 1813. His parents being Ger- 
man, he was sent, at the age of twelve, 
to complete his education at Gottingen. 
During his residence there, he showe so 

at aptitude for drawing that his friends 
deemed the Fine Arts the pursuit most 
congenial to his taste; and on his return 
to England. after an absence of four years, 
he commenced to study drawing from the 
antiques in the British Museum, which he 
continued for three years. While so occu- 
ied he painted a large oil-picture, ‘ The 
Death of Hippolytus;’ it was exhibited 
twice, first at the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
and afterwards at the British Institution. 
In 1832 Mr. Wehnert went to Paris, where 
he remained two years, studying diligently 
in the Gallery of the Louvre, and fre- 
quenting the «teliers of several of the most 
distinguished French painters, from whom 
he doubtless acquired that freedom of 
handling and correctness of drawing which 
characterised all his works. He afterwards 
resided for two or three years at St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, where he became acquainted with 
the family of Mr. Millais, R.A., then quite 
a boy, but who had already given such 
promise for the future that Mr. Wehnert 
soon recognised, and occasionally aided in 
developing it. 

In 1837 he returned to London, and was 


enrolled among the members of the new | 


Society of Water-Colour Painters—now the 
Institute—which was then just established. 


In 1842 appeared his first large work in | 


water-colours, ‘ Lord Nigel’s Introduction 
to the Sanctuary of Alsatia.’ It was sub- 
sequently exhibited at Manchester, and 
gained there the large silver ‘‘ Heywood” 
medal ; the medium in which it was painted 


precluded its acceptance of the gold medal, | 


limited to oil-pictures, otherwise the latter 
would undoubtedly have been presented to 
the artist. 

The principal works Mr. Wehnert since 
exhibited are—‘ Luther Reading his Ser- 
mon to some Friends,’ ‘ The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,’ ‘The Prisoner of Gisors.’ 
The late Duke of Cambridge greatly ad- 
mired this picture, and sent his secretary, 
on the day after the private view at the 
Institute, to purchase it; but the object 
had been forestalled by Mr. Lewis Pocock. 
The work was afterwards engraved, and 


presented to the subscribers of the Art- | 


Union of London. In 1846 he exhibited 
The Escape of Henry IV. of Germany 
from his Intended Assassin,’ and ‘The 
Death of Wickliff ;’ 
the French Sculptor, Jean Goujon ;’ the 
hext year, ‘Sebastian Gomez and the Black 
Slave of Murillo,’ and «A Light Burthen,’ 
& peasant-boy carrying @ puny girl on his 
shoulders—a graceful group of figures. 
Caxton Examining the First Proofs from 
his Printing-Press in Westminster Abbey’ 
was Painted somewhat later; it is well 
— by Mr. F, Bacon’s engraving. In 
he exhibited a subject suggested by 
oa 8“ Raven,” and in the following 
lle ‘Singers,’ from a poem by Long- 
—- Romeo and the Apothecary,’ from 
" Tama of Romeo and Juliet, and ‘ Shy- 
K and Jessica’ were Mr. Wehnert’s 
principal contributions in 1855 to the ex- 
mee of the society of which he was a 

‘mber. A scene from Don Giovanni, 


in 1847, ‘The Death of | 


where the Don offers the White Knight 
his hand as a pledge of accepting his in- 
vitation to supper, appeared in 1856; and 
‘A New Pupil for John Pounds’ in 1857, 

About the years 1858-9 Mr. Wehnert 
went to Italy, but failing health prevented 
his making much use of the opportunity 
afforded him for studying in that country. 
Still, he brought back to England nume- 
rous sketches of localities — the people, 
and on his return painted a scene in the 
Market-Place, Rome. His masterly pic- 
ture of ‘Fra Filippo Lippi and the Nun 
Lucretia Buti,’ in the convent, was 
exhibited in 1863, with ‘Don Quixote 
Cleaning his Armour,’ and others. The 
first-named of these three was in the In- 
ternational Exhibition in Paris last year. 
His subsequent works are ‘George Fox 
Preaching,’ ‘George Fox in Prison,’ ‘ The 
Malcontent,’ ‘The Well-Content,’ &c. &c. 
At the time of his death he had a large oil- 
picture on his easel, the subject ‘ Galileo 
Recanting.” Among the ablest of our 
book-illustrators may be placed the name 
of this artist, who also made numerous 
drawings to be copied in chromo-litho- 
graphic; one of these was the last work he 
executed, an allegory representing Shak- 
spere’s early dream. 

Most of the works enumerated above 
have, with many others from the same 
hand, passed through the ordeal of our 
criticism ; and we have never failed to re- 
— the lofty aim of the majority of his 
subjects, and the admirable manner in 
| which he produced them. The titles of the 
| pictures are, in many instances, sure evi- 
| dence of thought, research, and originality. 
How it has happened that he found so 
little favour, comparatively, among collec- 
tors, that not a few of his best pictures are 
left in the hands of his family, it is difficult 
to say. Certainly, he was not a popular 
painter; but the high character of his 
works generally should have recommended 
them to the judgment of all who know 
what good and sound Art is. That they 
will be much missed from the gallery of 
the ‘‘Institute” in future is more than 
probable; his death is a positive loss to 
the Society, in our opinion. 








the month of September, was by birth an 
rishman, and one of the earliest members 
. the —_ Mibernion Academy. When 
comparatively young man, he was en- 
gaged in the studio of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, whom he greatly assisted; on the 
death of the latter, he was entrusted with 
the task of completing the portraits left 
unfinished by him. His own works—at 
least, such as we remember them to be— 
showed a talent in portraiture that would 
undoubtedly, in time, have placed him 
among the most eminent professors; but, 
from some cause or other, he became dis- 
satisfied with the patronage extended to 
him, and left this country for Paris, casting 
in his lot with the painters of the French 
school. To the exhibitions in that city and 
in Brussels he was for a long time past a 
frequent contributor. 





ANTOINE VECHTE, 


We copy the following interesting account 
from the columns of one of our weekly con- 
temporaries, in which it appeared towards 
the end of September last. The sketch of this 
distinguished worker in the precious metals, 
whose name must be known to most of our 
readers, especially in connection with the 
various International Exhibitions held in 
London and Paris, is so graphically drawn 
that we care not either to ae or abridge 
it:— 

‘An admirable artist has just died, 
Antoine Vechte, most justly named the 
French Benvenuto, although he simply 
called himself to the end Vechte /e re- 
pousseur. He first acquired the name in 
48, when, on carrying to the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts his exquisite silver vase in 
repoussé work, ‘The Passions Vanquished,’ 
the director asked him impatiently what 
was his part in the work—whether he was 
the designer or the executor. ‘I am the 
repousseur,’ said Vechte, proudly, ‘and I 
did it alone.’ Artist in the truest and 
highest acceptation, he was brother to 
Bernard Palissy, not only by his genius, 
but by his admirable perseverance through 
trials and hardships, his unshaken courage 
and modesty. An orphan at nine years 
old, with a sister younger than himself to 





We must not omit to mention that Mr. 
Wehnert was a contributor to the Exhibition 


of Cartoons in Westminster Hall, in 1845; | : 
° ° “ ‘ ’ shop. 
Se ee es ed that he just attained. At twenty-five he 


and though it failed to secure a prize, it 


obtained very favourable notice from the | 


critics of the day. There are two figures 
ainted by him, in distemper, at the South 
Sonsinttm Museum—one of the painter, 
Andrea Mantegna, the other of the cele- 
brated sculptor, Ghiberti. 
By bis brother artists and a lar 


of friends, Mr. Wehnert was held in the 


highest estimation; his kind and genial | 


| disposition endeared him to all who had 
the 
add 
deportment, and his knowledge of polite 
literature, both that of En land and that 
of the Continent, rendered him a most | 
desirable and agreeable companion. — 
It is proposed, we hear, to have, in the | 
spring of next year, an exhibition of his 
collected works. This will show of what 
‘« stuff” the lamented artist was made, and 
can scarcely fail to offer a lesson to the | 
Art-patrons who neglected him. | 


to his polished and gentlemanly | 


RICHARD ROTHWELL. 


The name of this artist has for many years 
been absent from the records of British 
Art. Mr. Rothwell, whose death is an- 
nounced to have taken place, in Rome, im 





circle | 


Ps of his acquaintance. This, | 


cups, and arms. 


support, he remained for many years a 
poor working bronzist in an obscure work- 
He and his sister had to live, and 


entered the atelier of a good bronzist, where, 
feeling his power for drawing, he asked for 
some objects to design, but master and 


| workmen laughed at him. After this a 
repulse he went on with the old work for 


some years, but at night in his room he 
eagerly drew and chased. At thirty he 
married, left the workshop, and set to work 
on his own account, working at sages | 
with the aid of copies and models, an 

studying history, mythology, and the poets. 


| Then out he sent his first trials—helmets, 


A dealer in curiosities, 
discovering his admirable talent, arranged 
to take all his works, and then passed 


'them off as those of Benvenuto Cellini. 


Vechte found this fraud out one day, when 
an amateur brought him a salver, attri- 
buted to the Italian artist, to ask him his 
opinion on it. ‘ But this salver is mine! 


| cried Vechte, and quickly proved it. The 


teur looked neither shocked nor sur- 
prised, but quietly said that if the piece 


| were not Cellini’s it was quite worthy of 
his hand, and that he begged Vechte to 
make him a pendent to it, at any price the 

tist liked to name. _ ther 
beown at last; and it was a glad thing it 
was so, for in an interval of fifteen years 


Vechte was then 
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eight children were born to him. The 
sword of the Comte de Paris, and two 
other wondrously beautiful works, won for 
him at the Exhibition of ’48 a gold medal, 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
many new orders; but shortly after a great 
disappointment he accepted brilliant offers 
made to him in England, and left Paris for 
London, where for ten years he worked for 
England alone. From this time brilliant 
success attended him; at the Great Exhi- 
bition of ’55, where he received the medal 
of honour; at the English Exhibition of 
’62; and, as a last triumph, his beautiful 
show in the British courts in the Exhibition 
of last year: after which, weary of his long 
work, he died. Such is the brief sketch of 
this pure genius. Never had more ardour, 
energy, and simplicity been devoted by one 
human being to the service of Art. Neither 
privations nor désillusions nor deceptions 
could stay him. The poor fare of a work- 
man sufficed for him, and he died as he had 
lived, modest, unpretending, and earnest 
to the last. He leaves two pupils, a 
daughter and a son-in-law, who exhibited 
two charming coupes last year in the Champ 
de Mars.” 

We believe that M. Vechte, while in 
England, was principally if not entirely 
engaged in the service of Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, for whom he executed many fine 
works, which have at various times been 
engraved in our pages. * 


A DISSERTATION 
ON 
THE INDIAN STATUES OF CHEVALIER 
FERDINAND PETTRICH, SCULPTOR, 
WRITTEN BY 
FATHER BRESCIANTI, S.J., 


AND READ AT A GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
PONTIFICAIL ACADEMY OF ARCH XOLOGY, ROME. 


In order to reconcile the discordant opinions of 
the learned concerning the origin of the people 
of Central America, which, according to some, 
was populated by Oriental races, and, according 
to others, by races from the north, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish different epochs. There is 
no other way but this to clear up a question 
which so greatly concerns Europeans, and may 
lead to the solution of most important problems 
regurding the infancy of nations. 

The Abbé Charles Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
in his vast and learned work on Mexican tra- 
ditions, has put this question in its true light, 
showing how, several centuries before the time 
of Votan, who founded the dynasty of the 
(Quiches, or Chanes, Central America was already 
inhabited by a highly civilised people. ‘ 

The fragments of Votan’s history, preserved 
to us by Ordonez and Chimalpopoca, distinctly 
say that he came from the land of the Hivim, or 
Evei, a people of Phoenicia, exiled by a cruel 
invasion of strangers, led there by their God. 
The description of Votan’s voyage shows that 
these Evei, or Colubri, as the word Hivim is 
rendered in the Phoenician language, sailed to 
the islands of the great western ocean, viz., the 
Azores, the Canaries, &c. Leaving these after 
‘ lapse of several generations, they crossed the 
sea with seven vessels, and came to a large 
island, which, according to Votan’s description 
is Cuba, the largest of the Antilles. From 
there, where his ancestors had dwelt for a long 
time, Votan, having embarked again, sailed to 
a great continent, which, from his description 
is Yucatan ; and having penetrated into 
the interior of the country, he founded the 
angtem - the Quiches, or Chanes, or Tzen- 
Gals, as they ; . " ° 2 . 
idioms, ae Geils the ahint city a4 — 

¢ bul y of the kingdom, 


was in type we have received i 
ed an in- 
+ i mmeni ation from one who knew Vechte well; 
—y- ; 
tk, compelled to postpone till next month.— 
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called Nachan in their language, but now 
Palenca, which, with its grand and majestic 
ruins, forms the wonder of the world. 

Ordonez maintains that the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Quiches, or Colubri, was con- 
temporary with the building of the Temple of 
Solomon, about a thousand years before the 
birth of the Redeemer. Therefore, keeping to 
these accounts, we find that these Evei (who 
were exiled by the invasion of the Canaanites, 
made by the Hebrew people after the departure 
from Egypt) must have lived in the islands of 
the Atlantic, and afterwards among the Antilles, 
about five hundred years before Votan founded 
the empire of the Colubri and the city of 
Palenca, because, as we have said before, Votan 
clearly points out in his history that he found 
those vast regions already inhabited by a civi- 
lised people, who had a religion, rites, laws, 
erudition, and strong and flourishing cities; 





moreover he adds that this people came from | 
the East, and was of common blood with the 


Evei, or Colubri, whom he took there himself. 

At the same time, referring to the copious 
collections of Mexican antiquities made by Lord 
Kingsborough, we find laid open in the grand 
ruins of the cities of Yucatan, Guatemala, and 
Mexico, the mode of constructing those sump- 
tuous edifices, which were peculiar to the Pho- 
nicians: besides, instead of Phoenician cha- 
racters, we find the hieroglyphics common to 
the Egyptians. 

How, then, are we to reconcile these two 
conflicting circumstances, Phoenician architec- 
ture and Egyptian writing ? On the one hand 
we know that the Phoenicians had written sym- 
bolical signs of religion and astronomy; and 
these we find almost identified in Central Ame- 
rica, as we shall show hereafter; but their 
writing was in Hebrew and Pelasgian charac- 
ters, which they carried into Greece, Etruria, 
Umbria, and Latium, and they had not hiero- 
glyphic writing like the Egyptians. 

On the other hand, we know from Herodotus 
that the Egyptians were not given to naviga- 
tion, and did not establish colonies in transma- 
rine countries. 

How, then, and from whom did Central 
America receive its hieroglyphics? It cannot 
be explained otherwise than by the expulsion of 
the Ixos, or shepherd kings, from Egypt, over 
which they had domineered for many genera- 
tions. These Ixos were Phoenicians who had 
conquered Egypt, and having reigned over it 
for so long a time had, together with the lan- 
guage of Mezraim, acquired the religion, the 
rites, the sciences, and the arts of the Egyptians. 
Banished during an universal rebellion of all 
Egypt, they were obliged to flee to their ships 
for safety, and wander exiled upon the coasts 
and among the islands of the Mediterranean. 
Some of these fearless navigators passing be- 
yond the Gadi, betook themselves to the shores 
of Iberia on the north, and along the African 
coasts on the south; and from there to the 
Azores and the Canaries, whence, seeking new 
abodes, either they passed over to the Gulf of 
Mexico, or else were carried there by the violence 
of the winds or the impetuosity of the ocean 
currents. From all this one can deduce that 
Votan, with his Evei, having left Cuba, reached 
Yucatan about five or six hundred years after 
the arrival of the Ixos, and then taught them 
not only hieroglyphic writing, but also the way 
to build those enormous pyramids which may 
still be seen in Mexico, and which served at 
once both as tombs and as altars, like the 
nuraghes on the island of Sardinia. 

These Phoenician races, first the Ixos and 
afterwards the Evei, founded vast kingdoms, 
and erected most populous capitals in Central 
America; and according to the constant custom 
among primitive nations, as they gradually in- 
creased, of sending colonies to people unin- 
habited districts, they sent numerous families 
both to the north and to the south, who spread 
themselves widely into the interior ; and as the 
passage from the northern side was easier than 
that from the south, which was impeded by the 
lofty and rugged peaks of the Andes, therefore 
they ascended by the mouths of the Rio Grande, 
the Rio Colorado, the Rio Brazos, and parti- 
cularly by the Mississippi, to people those im- 
mense regions of ‘Texas, Louisiana, Florida, 
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Georgia, the Carolinas, and P rani 

as far as the fais ot Cansda. “Wow a 

clearest proofs that such was the case from ~ 

ruins which have been discovered in th ~ 

gions, and which in every respect pond v4 

those C4 ry Yucatan, Guatemala, — 

acan, Mazatlan, Coatzacual 

a of Panama even. ee ant ee 

Thus, from the history of V 

most ancient traditions, and still om nde 

ruins which are yet before us, we see that th, 

very earliest inhabitants of Central America 
whom we call by 


— a — of Upper Asia, 
e general term of Pheenic an f 
they were the Ixos, landed — mane 
years before the vulgar era; if they were the 

ivim or Evei of Votan, they reached the 
— 1,000 years before it. a 

ut if we have recourse to th iti 
the Montezuma Mexicans, who tA . 
Cortes were the Aztecs, we find that they called 
themselves men of the north, who descended to 
the great plain of Mexico from Tlapallan, after 
the Tolpecks. 

Claviger, aided by the famous hieroglyphic 
manuscript of the Bologna library, assigns the 
arrival of the Tolpecks in Mexico from the 
northern region of Hue-Hue-Tlapallan, to the 
year 544 of the vulgar era. They were on the 
journey more than a century, arriving only in 
the year 648 at Tollant-Zinco, and about the 
year 670 at Tula, both countries of Anahuac, 
afterwards called Mexico. The monarchy of 
the Tolpecks lasted from 667 to the year 1052. 

According to the traditions of the Mexicans, 
the Tolpecks, who were almost destroyed bya 
great pestilence, were, in the year 1170, super- 
seded by the Aztecs, with other northern tribes, 
who founded there an empire, which lasted in a 
most flourishing condition up to the discovery 
of Mexico, made by the Spanish under Her- 
nando Cortes in the year 1519, and was de- 
stroyed with the storming of the city of Mexico, 
in May, 1521. 

We learn from Claviger's Mexican history, 
that the Aztecs came from the 42nd deg. of north 
latitude, and it seems that Hue-Hue-Tlapallan, 
or Tollan, or Aztlan, from whence they started, 
was the country along the RioGila 

Claviger, following the first transmigration 
of the Tolpecks, believes that the great ruins of 
Cyclopean walls which are found along their 
route were buildings erected by those bar- 
barians ; whilst we, on the contrary, are of the 
opinion that they were cities, aqueducts, and 
tombs of the Phcenicians, who, in the very 
earliest times, went up from the valley of 
Mexico to colonise the northern districts. The 
structure of those walls, in enormous squares, 
is in every respect like the monuments 0! 
Upper Asia; and although M. de Larénaudiere 
says, with a contemptuous air, that the sim- 
larity between monuments of that kind is of no 
value in the reach after affinity among ancient 
families, nevertheless, when such a 
as these are constant, and are strengthened 7 
sculptures and other signs, both = 
civil, they are the most powerful means left us 
after the waste of ages, to bring about nahn 
so laborious and so intricate. Moreover, f 
period of the departure of the is sag 
Aztecs, as drawn from the hieroglyphics + * 
Bologna manuscript by Claviger, 18 00 a 
by the learned interpretations of those ha 
hieroglyphics made by the wonde eon 
Mezzofanti in two dissertations, whic Tibrars 
read among the manuscripts of the en 
which now possesses a treasure 10 those oa 
left by the Cardinal at his death to his nepher® 

In this respect, therefore, as we ab the 
mentioned, the Baron Von —_ hom the 
tribes of Mexican races descend snion of 
north; and not according to the ae eoplel 
those who maintain that —_ was crtary BY 
only by men who came pag eee and Lap 
Behring’s Straits, or from land, aad ‘e 
land, through Iceland, Green 
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k of those tribes which are found along 


here spea f the Pacific Ocean, among which 


the coasts 0 
are to be founc . 
of the Monguls and the Malays, according to 


the migrations made from the Sunda Isles, from 
China, Japan, or the Southern Archipelagoes ; 

» speak only of the ; 
os portions of the United States, extend 
through the whole of Central America ; and of 
these we say, that they do not take their origin 


from the polar lands of Europe, but from the | 


most ancient people of anterior Asia, because 
they bear no resemblance to European races, 
either modern or ancient, as they are described 
by Roman writers speaking of the Germans, 
the Celts, and all the Norman races which de- 
scended to overthrow the empire of the Ceesars. 
As a most conspicuous proof of which, we an- 
nounce the good fortune which has brought to 
Rome the celebrated artist, Professor Ferdinand 
Pettrich, who, under the high patronage of 
His Eminence Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of 
State, a generous and noble patron of the Arts, 
obtained from the benignity and munificence of 
of our Most Holy Father Pius [X., now glo- 
riously reigning, permission to expose in the 
Grand Council Hall of the Lateran Palace the 
life-like representations of some savages of the 
various tribes of the Sacs and Foxes, the Sioux 
of Mississippi, the Winnebagoes, the Creeks, 
and the Yanckton Sioux. 

The Chevalier Pettrich, one of the most cele- 
brated pupils of the admirable Roman school, 
having lived many years in the United States of 
America, had every opportunity to examine with 
his skilful, artistic eye, the most minute features 


and exact forms of the heads of the different | 


savage tribes which he undertook to portray. 


He also resided several years in Brazil, and | 


was enabled to observe the most striking con- 
trasts between the types of the South American 


savages and those of Central America, and to | 


draw from thence all their substantial differ- 
ences, 

Now, we invite all who take pleasure in 
ethnological studies to examine the splendid 
Lateran Gallery ; and we are confident that at 
the sight of those countenances, portraits so 
true to nature, they will recognise in every one 
the features which ethnographers call Caucas- 
sian, or the Asiatic races, extending from the 
Caucasus to the Mediterranean Sea. 


the Mongul races, have very little beard, and 
straight, black hair, nevertheless we believe 
that this should be attributed to the climate, 
and not to Mongul origin; because the greater 
portion of the Monguls, such as the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the inhabitants of the Corea and 
of many of the Sunda islands, are of a low and 
thick-set stature, with a flat face, short and 


pug nose, the cheek-bones broad and protrud- | 


ing, and the eyes crooked: whereas, on the 
contrary, the tribes of Central America are of 


large form, with active and vigorous limbs, and 


broad, muscular breast; they have oval faces, 
an aquiline and sharp nose, eyes almost hori- 
zontal, deep-set, and half-closed, “Come il 


from a habit among the savages of preserving 
their sight, in order to see from a great dis- 
tance. 

The Lateran Gallery, arranged and spread 
out in that vast Council Hall, is truly a collec- 
tion worthy of Christian Rome. Of these por- 
traits, some are life-size statues, others are busts 
and bas-reliefg, 

Among the first is the fierce Tah-tape-saah 
(which means, the destroying hurricane), a 
chief of the Mississippi Sioux, and a man of 
six feet and seven inches in height. In that 
statue one does not know whether to admire 
most the excellence of the artist or the magna- 
nimity and courage inspired by that face, and 
Proceeding from the graceful action and bearing 
of that victorious savage. 

— r statue represents the dying Teh- 
tines illustrious chief of all the Indian 
Parr r Oo out, who fell wounded in the 
eg of the Thames (?), and whilst rising again 

is elbow to encourage his companions, re- 


1 indications of the races of India, | 


savages who, from the | 
| profile the head of a celebrated warrior of the 


| hunt, the numerous figures of which were de- 
| signed by Mr. Pettrich, in Camden, on the 





| design, the beauty, the elegance, and the mas- 





| of the savages in the Lateran and the numerous 


And | 
although the tribes of Central America, like | 


vecchio sartor fa nella cruna,” which arises | 


| those of the Lateran. 


| the southern islands. 





iat 4 mortal wound in the forehead from a 
The re is also a young hunter of fourteen 
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years, concealed behind the trunk of a tree, in | wish to rove to us th ivili 
. . ’ B at th Y ] 1 - 
the act of shooting an arrow from his bow at a tion of Central heaton pont fom Inkie be 


covey of roosting ducks; his features remind | Cause 
one, in every respect, of a young Pharao of the | 
Ixos, represented by Rosellini in his paintings 
of Egyptian sepulchres. 

Among the busts is conspicuous for its bold 


the Aztec language corresponds in many 
words with the Sanscrit ; but even were this so, 
Biondelli is not perhaps aware that also the 
| Phoenician language, in many respects, resem- 
| bles the Sanscrit; and that for the affinity of 
ancient families a few identities of language do 
not suffice, unless the religious, civil, natural, 
ome tonne monuments correspond there- 
with. 

To the collection of statues of Ferdinand Pet- 
trich must be added another beautiful document 
given us by his son, Adolphus Pettrich, a young 
man very well versed in the natural sciences, 
and who has brought to Rome a most beautiful 
collection of the insects, butterflies, and birds of 
Brazil. 

Adolphus has given us a design of some sym- 
bolical and hieroglyphic figures drawn on the 
buffalo robes with which the savages clothe 
themselves. These savages copy and re-copy 
them without even knowing their meaning ; 
but one who considers them with a scientific 
eye finds there so many and such striking re- 
semblances to the Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
Pheenician emblems, that it is something very 
remarkable. 

We see there Demiurgo, the greatest god of 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians, under different 
names, who is accompanied by a serpent, the 
symbol of light and wisdom. We see the ey 
and the serpent, hicroglyphics emblematic of all- 
seeing and of providence. Also the hiero- 
glyphic of heaven, in the crescent ; of the active 
principle, in the sun, and of the passive prin- 
ciple, in the moon. We have Apis, the Pro- 
togon god of the Egyptians. We have the 
hieroglyphic of water, like that used by the 
Egyptians to represent the Nile. There is the 

crocodile, whose eyes are the symbol of light, 
and whose tail is that of darkness. ‘There are 
also the owl, the eagle, the ibis with a small 
lotus branch in its mouth, the bull, the lion, 
and all the solar system like that of Egypt. In 
a word, considering the drawings on the two 
skins given by Mr. Pettrich, we find there the 
meanings of the hieroglyphics given by Cham- 
pollion, the symbols of the religions of I pper 
Asia illustrated by Creuzer, and the Phoenician 
symbols portrayed and explained by Count 
Albert della Marmora in his descriptions of 
Sardinia. : , 

Let us then conclude by remarking—first, 
that the statues of the savages in the Lateran 
Gallery represent to us the Caucasian type, 
constantly preserved in Central America, from 


Winnebago tribe; another is the head of the 
warrior Kee-o-kuk (Cunning Fox), who is the 
principal chief of the Sacs and Foxes; another 
the head of Nah-se-us-kuk (Crashing Thunder), 
the son of the warrior chief called Black Hawk 
(Muk-a-tah-usish-o-kak-kaik) ; another is the 
sturdy Rowly-Mac-Intosh, chief of the Creeks ; 
and among many others may be seen the head 
of the prophet Wah-pe-kee-suck (White Cloud) 
which is highly characteristic for our studies. 
There are, besides, bas-reliefs of a buffalo | 





,’ 


banks of the Delaware; and those of the war 
dances of two tribes were copied from the 
originals at Washington. Putting aside the 


terly skill of these unique works, which will 
render the name of Pettrich immortal, let us 
consider their vast importance for the historical 
comparisons relating to the earliest origin of 
the Central American people. 

Whoever observes attentively and impartially 
the formation of those heads, the slope of the 
foreheads, the narrowing of the temples, the oval 
shape of the face, the aquiline form of the nose, 
narrow across the bridge and gently swelling 
at the nostrils, with the tip slightly turned in 
towards the mouth, or the mouth itself partially 
open and the under lip somewhat curled, will 
perceive in every feature the type of anterior 
Asia. 

We spoke of the Egyptian profile of the Ixos 
(who were Pheenicians), and the most minute 
comparisons can be made between the profiles 





sepulchral pictures of those conqueror chiefs so 
faithfully drawn by Rosellini in his work on 
Egypt, and the perfect resemblance will be 
evident. 

Pictures are found on Pelasgo-Tirren vases 
of the second style, called arcaic, and the same 
cast of features will be seen in them, parti- 
cularly the forehead, the nose, and the eyes. 
The famous vase of Francois portrays the same 
features as those of Pettrich’s savages; but, 
above all, these likenesses may be compared 
with that most admirable clay sarcophagus 
lately exhumed in ancient Agilla, and which ! j 
forms the richest ornament of the Etruscan | the lakes of Canada as far as the lake Pe 
Museum of Campana. It may be seen in the | Nicaragua. Secondly, that the Tolpecks who 
Palace of Monti di Pictd. ‘There are two life- | descended from the north during the sixth cen- 
size statues of a husband and wife, seated on | tury, and also the Aztecs who came down in 
the lid of the sarcophagus, whose profiles, if | the tenth or eleventh century, are = same 
well considered, will be found quite similar to | race as the Quiches led by the na ye a 
those of the Lateran savages. But further, the | Votan. Thirdly, that the Quiches, rr Phe 
mortuary chamber of that very ancient tomb | haps before them the Ixos, ae a ; 
was surrounded and covered with painted tiles ; | earliest ages the borders of Texas, } re 
and the likenesses on them will give you the | Pennsylvania, Xc.; and 80 the history : M en 
faces of Pettrich’s Americans. Finally, at the | which makes the first epee F ie 
foot of these tiles are some small arcaic urns, | come — the — yo pe ce b Humboldt. 
and the figures represented on them resemble —S = 5 - eer eothes , ane 
| from the north. 








I might propose other com mATISONS, such as 
the gigantic Phoenician bas-reliefs of Beyrout ; 
also many bas-reliefs and bronzes of Iberia, | 
Carthage, Libya, and the Mediterranean Isles, 
which, from the earliest times, were inhabited 
by Pheenicians, have been discovered, bearing | 
most striking resemblances to the savages of 
Central America, and to the savages even of | 
that part of America where, after the lapse of 
ages, there has been an intermixture of Indian 
races, introducing Buddhism and other rites of 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





itascow.—Mr. Breese, a jhotographer re- 
siding in Glasgow, has, by the adoption of a 
new process, succeeded in taking several land- 
scapes and sea views under the effect of moon- 
light—all of which, when placed in the st oe 
scope, are seen to be as ae in their severa 
as the most minutely finished picture. In 

one of the slides, a very marvel of delicacy, an 
effect of broad moonlight—a light wholly di- 
ferent from that of day—-is shown on 4 breaking 
wave; in another the moon 1s seen shining 
faintly through the rifts of a cloudy sky; # 
third shows a calm lake in deep shadow ; and “ 
fourth a beach from whence the tide has newly 
ebbed, with the moonlight gleaming on the 


. de Larénaudiére derides those who be- 
Pa as he says, that people of the Red Sea 
have sailed even from the cradle of nations to 
populate the great plain of Mexico; but now 
that the Abbé Brasseur de Bourgbourg has re- 
duced this historical point, so to speak, to a 
thesis, M. de Larénaudiére must have patience 
and suit himself to new discoveries, or continue 
to maintain his opinions without expecting any 
further notice of ours on the subject. 

Besides, in our days, M. Bionde 
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wet sand. But perhaps the most perfect work 
in the collection is the photograph of a marble 
statue, also taken by the aid of the moonbeams. 
All the lines and angles of this figure are soft- 
ened and smoothed down by the pale light, and 
it stands out from the surrounding darkness, 
dim and shadowy, but most exquisitely beau- 
tiful. Altogether, the collection, which con- 
tains many other views besides those indicated, 
is of a character that cannot fail to largely in- 
crease the reputation possessed by Mr. Breese. 
DunrerMiine.—The beautiful monument, by 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., to the memory of the 
late General Bruce, is now in progress of erec- 
tion in Dunfermline Abbey. A portion of the 
work—the recumbent figure of the deceased 
officer—was, as many of our readers will re- 
member, engraved in the Art-Journal for 1866. 
Bramincuam.—At length Birmingham has 
done justice alike to herself and the illustrious 
man commemorated. After the lapse of half a 
century, she has erected a memorial statue to 
the memory of James Watt, who, by his almost 
invention of the steam-engine, has facilitated 
her power of production, and raised the reputa- 
tion of her manufactures in every quarter of 
the world. Until the inauguration of this 
statue, Birmingham possessed no public memo- 
rial of James Watt; Chantrey’s statue, which 
is placed in Handsworth Church, was erected 
by his son. ‘The world-renowned Soho manu- 
factory, wherein Watt gave existence to his 
conceptions, has been levelled to the ground ; 
its site alone marked by grass-grown mounds. 
Three years ago a memorial was determined 
upon ; the commission for the statue, in marble, 
was confided to Mr. Alexander Munro, sculp- 
tor, of London. The work produced is a 
very noble one, worthy both of the great 
mechanician and of the sculptor. The figure 
is 8 feet 3 inches in height, executed in pure 
Sicilian marble. All the statues hitherto 
erected to the memory of James Watt have 
been simply replicas of Chantrey’s seated figure, 
the original of which is, as we have intimated, 
in Handsworth Church, where Watt lies buried. 
In that just erected the artist represents him as 
standing, having completed the realisation of his 
great work ; his head is inclined in front; his 
right hand holds a pair of compasses, his left 
rests on the cover of the cylinder of the engine 
he may almost be said to have created. ‘The 
sculptor has realised all the mental and phy- 
sical characteristics which distinguished James 
Watt in life; a grand simplicity of treatment, 
a thoughtful calm reigns over it; the man and 
his work is suggested and is nobly realised— 
“ For the whole life is there ; the innate genius, 
the constant perseverance, the great struggle, 
the many failures, the perfect victory, the 
triumph, unsoiled by ignoble thought, into 
which entered no taint of selfishness.” All 
honour, then, to the sculptor for his noble 





realisation of the thoughtful expression, the | 


features, and the physique of the great improver 
of the steam-engine. 


To him our gratitude is | 


due, and coming generations of the inhabitants | 
of Birmingham will thus be enabled to realise, | 


as they look on this memorial statue, the man 
by whose genius the whole condition under 


changed, commerce increased, civilisation ex- 
tended, and travel by sea and land facilitated. 
lhe ‘site of the statue is in the immediate 
vicinity of the Town Hall and the Midland 
Institute. All honour, too, to the subscribers 
160 in number), and the committee through 
whose instrumentality the erection of the 
statue to the memory of James Watt has 
been. 80 successfully realised. The statue 
was inaugurated on the 2nd, during the meet- 
ing of the Association for the Promotion of 
= ial Science, by Thomas Avery, Esq., the 
Mayor of Birmingham—Lord Carnarvon and 
— distinguished visitors being present. An 
Se ne by Samuel Timmins, Esq., on the 
~~ a genius of James Watt, was delivered 
ae audience in the Town Hall, 
peel attentively listened to and loudly 
Pkt = -— Birmingham, which for a cen- 
Ty could boast of only one statue, now 
sary ~ fewer than six, i.c., the Prince 
Nelson '- be (now (in the Art-gallery) ; 
» by Westmacott ; Joseph Sturge and 


Thomas Attwood, by John Thomas; Rowland 
Hill, by Peter Hollins (in the present exhibi- 
, | no means least, James 


tion); and last, but 
Watt, by Alexander Munro. 

The memory of the late Mr. John Hard- 
man (who, in connection with A. W. Pugin, 
worked out the arts of glass staining and 
metal-working on “revived principles”) has 
been most appropriately commemora by 
the erection of a stained glass window in 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral Church of 
St. Chad’s, in this town; the window contains 
not less than 300 square feet of glass, and has 
been erected at the joint expense of Bishop 
Ullathorne and the surviving partners of the 
firm of Hardman and Co. The subject is the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
The composition consists of eighteen large, and 
twenty-seven smaller groups ; these are arranged 
in medallions, “ Vesica’’ in form, repeated 
throughout by bands of beads: texts descrip- 
tive of subject surround each group. Asa work 
of Art it is of the highest character. The de- 
sign of the window is by Mr. John H. Powell, 
the favourite pupil of the late A. W. Pugin, 
who has caught the spirit of his great teacher, 
and on whom his mantle has descended. The 
window was produced at the establishment Mr. 
Hardman founded. A more magnificent ex- 
ample of the glass-stainer’s art, or a more fitting 
memorial to the memory of one who entered 
heart and soul into the revival of the arts of 
glass-staining and metal-working, according to 
“revived” methods of working, it would be 
impossible to conceive. 

We have been requested to state that the 
medallion favourably mentioned in our notice 
last month of the Birmingham Academy as the 
work of a “nameless sculptor,” is by Mr. F. J. 
Williamson, of Esher, who exhibited also five 
other similar productions. 

Craw igy.—A collection of modern pictures, 
contributed by the gentry of this town and its 
vicinity, was opened to the public early last 
month, as a kind of experiment to ascertain 
how far the exhibition would be appreciated by 
the tenants and labourers of this purely 
agricultural district. Works of more or less im- 
portance, by Constable, Miiller, O’ Neil, Danby, 
Solomon, Miss Solomon, Miss Mutrie, Millais, 
Horlor, G. Chester, E. W. Cooke, John Phillip, 
Creswick, F. Stone, Birket Foster, H. Warren, 
and other well-known artists, were among the 
collection. 

Noxwicu.—The Exhibition of Modern Paint- 
ings in this city closed on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, after a successful season, which will, in 
all probability, result in the founding of a 
permanent picture-gallery. The Art-Union 
established in connection with the Exhibition, 
has also quite realized the expectation of its 
promoters, all things considered. The number 
of tickets sold was 23,257 ; the amount left for 
the purchase of paintings, after deducting the 
exact working expenses, was £750; this sum 
was divided into 400 prizes, of which the highest 
was £50. Such a result must be deemed satis- 
factory, for the first year of trial. 

Srratrorp-vupon-A von.— The memorial brass 


3 , | tablet to the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., which 
which manufactures were conducted has been | 
| the chancel of the Church of the Holy Trinity 


| on the 26th of September. 





we described a short time since, was placed in 


On the 28th of the 
same month, Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., his 
executor, gave two most successful ‘ Shak- 
spearian Readings” at the theatre for the benefit 
of the “ Shakspeare Museum Fund,” which was 
so largely enriched by Mr. Fairholt’s bequest 
of many valuable archeological objects. 

West Bromwicu.—An exhibition of works 
of Art, chiefly contributed by the tenantry of 
the Earl of Dartmouth, on his several estates in 
Yorkshire and Staffordshire, was opened in 
the month of September, under favourable 
auspices, in the large drill-room and theatre, 
Queen Street, West Bromwich. According to 
the programme, the exhibition consists of “ use- 
ful and ornamental needlework, works of Art, 
cloth from the Yorkshire looms, hand-made 
lace from Buckinghamshire, and various articles 
of industry.” The ultimate purpose is to raise 
a fund for the purchase of a lifeboat for the 
National Lifeboat Institution. 
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THE SLADE COLLECT] 
ANCIENT GLaAss 


Tue collection of glass 

Mr. Slade to the” British Men by the late 
examples of every period of the M 18 rich in 
—from the rudest moulded f Manufacture 
elegant desi : Orms to the most 

gant designs of times comparative] 

The cases in which these really wo i Y recent, 
ductions are dis layed fill near} - erful pro- 
the apartment between the lg side of 
the Mummy Room, and even occupy; m and 
do, what, in the present state of the Mi as they 
must be considered a large space, yet — 
crowded, and might advantageous be dat 
buted over double the quantity = tg 4 
number, the objects amount to about a th n 
sand, and among them are specimens, from ‘oe 
earliest attempts at glass-making, down to the 
most elegant products of the best period f 
the Venetian manufacture, when fine Art co : 
bined with mechanical skill in the hen, 
of what we may call the triumphs of the a. 
facture. Thus it will be understood that the 
bequest is valuable ;—its worth is estimated at 
£8,000. And so judiciously has it been brought 
together that it would fully illustrate g his. 
tory of glass products from the earliest to the 
latest times. The visitor is particularly im. 
pressed with the perfect condition of every 
object : there is not, that we have been able to 
see, a single fracture in any of the specimens. 
If there are any imperfections, injuries, or 
repairs, they are by no means conspicuous; and 
looking at the delicate ornamentation of some 
of the Venetian glass, it is marvellous that 
designs so fragile should have escaped fracture 
during several centuries. 

The first of the three large cases contains prin- 
cipally antique glass; the centre 1s filled with 
German and Dutch; and the third is devoted 
to a display of the most exquisite examples of 
Venetian. But beautiful as these are, they are 
less wonderful than the Arabian vases, which 
are among the largest in the collection, being 
at the same time the rarest, and, consequently, 
the most precious. The ornamentation of these 
glass vessels is the most elaborate arabesque 
enamel; and if we are to believe that the 
domestic associations of such products were 
uniformly rich, we must regard with some 
respect the so-called fable and romance of 
Eastern story. One of these vessels is valued at 
£700. In form they are by no means so elegant 
as the Etruscan, nor do they in any wise emu- 
late the grace of the Venetian manufactures; 
but remembering the people that produced 
them and the date of their production, they 
are marvellous examples of industrial Art 
Besides these, in the same category, is a vanety 
of small vessels of moulded glass, which have 
been found in tombs, resembling lachrymatones 
in some degree—but used for unguents. 

Among the antiques are some valuable gem 
rings, the settings of which look old, but are, 
perhaps, not original. These are accompall 
by curiously enamelled necklaces, 4 large opal 
glenn vase, numerous small vases, — 
bottles, lachrymatories, and a variety of other 
objects of interest and value. It is at once 
remarkable that we are instantly im: 
by the salient characteristics of the Northern 
and Southern nationalities of the 15th, _ 
and 17th centuries, - a single glance at “ 
taste and design displayed in their — ; 
manufactures. There is & German glass 
kard of 16th-century work, | pee . ri 
tismal procession, drawn with much 0 = 
feeling of Albert Diurer; also 8 CP 
cover, with enamelled figures of a 4 
century ; a Dutch tankard, richly eer pr 
having the Crucifixion a8 @ principal 8 nan 
a German goblet (17th century ), wi 
trait of a lady on = side an 
arms on the other. Among - : 
there is but little colour, the we a 
been content to entrust their ey round of 
keeping of their design, which, m 1 
variety, exhausts the 


ON OF 


beautiful in form. 


cannot give the space to 4 1p 
valenibe collection which it prethe a 
of its objects would afford subjec a 
a chapter of description and 


for 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


— 


Part IX. 


| Tue romances, confirmed as they are by 
such documents as we have referred to in 
our last paper, may be taken as perfectly 
safe authorities on all that relates to the 
subject of tournaments; and they seize 
upon their salient features, and offer them 
in a picturesque form very suitable to our 
urpose. We will take all our illustrations, 
as in former papers, from Malory’s “‘ His- 
tory of Prince Arthur.” ; ; 
Here is a statement of the way in which 
a tournament was arranged and published : 
“So it befel, that Sir Galahalt the haughty 
Prince was lord of the country of Surluse, 
whereof came many good knights. And 
this noble prince was a passing good man | 
of arms, and ever he held a noble fellow- | 
ship together. And he came unto King 
Arthur’s court, and told him all his in- 
| tent, how he would let do cry a justs in 
|| the country of Surluse, the which country 
'| was within the lands of King Arthur, and | 
| then he asked leave for to let crya justs. ‘I 
| will well give you leave,’ said King Arthur, 
‘but wot you well that I may not be there.’ 
| So in every good town and castle of this 














|| land was made a cry, that in the country | 


| of Surluse ir Galahalt the haughty prince | 
|| should make justs that should last eight | 

days, and how the haughty prince, with the | 
| help of Queen Guenever’s knights, should | 
|| just against all manner of men that would | 
|| come. When the cry was known kings, | 
|| princes, dukes, and earls, barons, and many 
|} noble knights made them ready to be at | 
| that justs.” 
| So we read in another place how as Sir | 


King Carados of Scotland and the King of | 


other at the Castle of Maidens. 
pursevants sought all the country for the 
Bood knights, and in especial King Carados 
et seek for Sir Launcelot, and the King of 
Northgales let seek for Sir Tristram.” | 
1 Then we find how all the reckless | 
| knights-errant suddenly become prudent, | 
| norder to keep themselves fresh and sound. | 
Thus: ‘‘Sir Kay required Sir Tristram to 
just; and Sir Tristram in a manner re- | 
fused him, because he would not go hurt | 
nor bruised to the Castle of Maidens; and 
therefore he thought to have kept him | 
fresh and to rest him.” But his prudence | 
was not proof against provocation, for | 
when Sir Kay persisted, he rode upon him 
and ‘‘ smote down Sir Kay, and so rode on 
his way.” So Sir Palomides said, “Sir, 
|| 1am loth to do with that knight, and the 
cause why for as to-morrow the great tour- 
hament shall be, and therefore I will keep 
me fresh, by my will.” But being urged 
he consented: “Sir, I will just at your 
request, and require that knight to just 
a iné, and often I have seen a man 
— a fall at his own request ;” a sage re- | 
ection which was prophetic. It was Sir 
Launcelot in disguise whom he was moved 

















fallen he had been slain.” 


| 

| 

| 

| 
* Continued from page 185. 
‘ 


tures worth adding to our story :— 


a forest and held _ high =~ edge 
hi aw a fair plain, 
bonds that plain at a fair castle, and | help the weaker p 


trappours. And every eac 


| gathered on the eve of the tournament, | 


and there would be much feasting and 
merriment, and inquiry what knights were 
come to just, and what prospects had this 
man and the other of honour and lady’s 
grace, or of shame and a fall. Here is 
such an incident :—‘ Then Sir Palomides 
prayed Queen Guenever and Sir Galahalt 
the haughty prince to sup with him, and 
so did both Sir Launcelot and Sir Lamo- 
rake and many good knights; and in the 
midst of their supper in came Sir Dinadan, 
and he began to rail. ‘ Well,’ said Sir Dina- 
dan unto Sir Launcelot, ‘ what the devil do 











| knights win no worshi 
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ou in this country, for here may no mean 
for thee; and I 
; never meet thee 
or great spear, for I may 
not sit in 6 dle when thet spear poe 
me; | shall beware of that boisterous spear 
that thou bearest.’ Then laughed Queen 
Guenever and the haughty prince that 
they might not sit at table. Thus they 


ensure thee that I sh 
no more, nor th 


made great joy till the morrow; and then 
they heard mass, and blew to the field, 
And Queen Guenever and all their estates 
were set, and judges armed clean with their 
shields for to keep the right.” 





No. 1. STATE CARRIAGE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


It would take up too much space to 
transcribe the account of the tournament; 
the romancers and chroniclers dwell on 
every stroke, and prolong the narrative 
through page after page. We leave the 
reader to imagine to himself the crowd 
of meaner knights hurtling together like 
wild boars, and lashing at each other 
with great strokes; and can only tell 


Tristram was riding through the country one or two unusual deeds which caused 
in search of adventures, ‘‘he met with | most talk among the knights and ladies, 
pursevants, and they told him that there was | and supplied new matter for the heralds 
made a great cry of a tournament between | and minstrels to record. How Sir Laun- 


celot rushed against Sir Dinadan with the 


| Northgales, and either should just against | ‘‘ boisterous spear” he had deprecated, and 
| And these | bore him back on his horse croup, that he 





lay there as dead, and had to be lifted off 
by his squires; and how ‘ir Lamorake 
struck Sir Kay on the helm with his sword, 
that he swooued in the saddle; and how 
Sir Tristram avoided Sir Palomides’ spear, 
and got him by the neck with both his 
hands, and pulled him clean out of his 
saddle, and so bore him before him the 
length of ten spears, and then, in the pre- 
sence of them all, let him fall at his 
adventure; ‘‘until at last the haughty 
prince cried ‘Hoo!’ and then they blew 


to lodging, and every knight unarmed 


him and went to the great feast.” We 
find, however, one brief summary of a 
tournament which gives us several pic- 








No. 2. CABRIOLET OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


“Sir | other, whereof Sir Launcelot marvelled 


‘ i that 
Launcelot mounted his horse and rode into greatly. And at the last him thought tha 


} 


h hurled to 


And as he | they of the castle were put unto the worst ; 
d ‘an 


then thought Sir Launcelot for to 
art in ene me of his 


And so Sir Launcelot thrust in 


ili ivalry. 

before that castle were many pavilions of chivalry ee tle, and emote 

thus to encounter; and Sir Launcelot | silk and of divers hue; and him seemed | among the parties of the castle, and s 

- smote him so mightily that he made him | that he 

to avoid his saddle, an the stroke brake | riding on horseback ; and there - two 

his shield and hawberk, and had he not parties; they that were of the castle were 

N | all in black, their eg try nyt one 

No doubt a g black; and they that were 
Coudt @ great company woul be — all upon white horses with white 


both horse and man, to the 


° : } ht, 
saw there five hundred knights —_ pee SS cahek heen ant teee 


d did marvellous deeds of arms; but 
always the white — held them nigh 
about Sir Launcelot, 
win him. And at the last, as a man may not 
ever endure, Sir Launcelot waxed so faint 


or to weary him and 
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of fighting, and was so weary of great 
deeds, that he might not lift up his arms 
for to give one stroke.” 

Now for some extracts to illustrate the 
rize of the tournament: ‘‘ Turn we unto 
Swaine, which rode westward with his 

damsel, and she brought him there as was 
a tournament nigh the march of Wales. 
And at that tournament Sir Ewaine smote 
down thirty knights, wherefore the prize 
was given him, and the prize was a 
jerfawcon and a white steed trapped with 
a cloth of gold.” Sir Marhaus was equally 
fortunate under similar circumstances :— 
‘He departed, and within two days his 
damsel brought him to where as was a great 
tournament, that the Lady de Vaux had 





eee 
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pu 
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 exied: and who that did best should have 


a rich circlet of gold worth a thousand 
besants. And then Sir Marhaus did so 
nobly that he was renowned to have 
smitten down forty knights, and so the 
circlet of gold was rewarded to him.” 
Again :—‘‘ There was cried in this country 
a great just three days. And all the 
knights of this country were there, and also 
the gentlewomen. And who that proved 
him the best knight should have a passing 
good sword and a circlet of gold, and the 
circlet the knight should give to the fairest 
lady that was at those justs. And this 
knight Sir Pelleas was the best knight that 
was there, and there were five hundred 
knights, but there was never man that Sir 
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erties _| 
Pelleas met withal but struck him | 
_ down or else from his vo And o 
day of the three days he struck ion 
| twenty knights; therefore they gave him 
the prize. And forthwithal he went there 
as the Lady Ettarde was, and gave her the 
circlet, and said openly that she was the 
— lady that was there, and he 
wo rove upon i 
soy nay pon any knight that would 
© accompanying wood-cut j 
duced copy of the half of one of the ton 
tournament scenes which run along the 
lower part of the double page of the MS 
romance of ‘‘ Le Roi Meliadus,” already so 
often alluded to. They are, perhaps he 
most spirited of all the contemporary 
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pictures of such scenes, and give every 
variety of incident, not out of the imagina- 
tion of a modern novelist, but out of the 
memory of one who had frequented deeds 
of arms and noted their incidents with an 
artist's eye. 

For an actual historical example of the 
tournament in which a number of knights 
challengers undertake to hold the field 
against all comers, we will take the 


peamage of arms at St. Inglebert’s, near 
Calais, in the days of Edward III., because 
it 18 very fully narrated by Froissart, and 
because the splendid MS. of Froissart in 
the British Museum (Harl. 4379) supplies 
_ with @ magnificent picture of the scene. 

roissart tells that it happened in this 
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No. 3. A TOURNAMENT. 


wise :—‘‘ In ye dayes of King Charles there 
was an Englisshe knyght called Sir Peter 
Courteney, a valyaunt knight in armes, 
came out of Englande into Fraunce to 
Paris, and demanded to do armes with Sir 
Guy of Tremoyle* in the presence of the 
king or of suche as wolde se them. Sir 
Guy wolde not refuce his offre, and in the 
presence of the kyng and of other lordes 
they were armed on a daye and ran 
togeyder one course; and then the kyng 
wolde not suffre them to ryn agayne 
togeyther, wherwith the English knyght 
was ryt evyl content, for, as he heoal he 
wolde have furnysshed his chalenge to the 





* Tremouille. 
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with — 

h 
A tebe content 
the duke of 


uttrance; but he was a 
wordes, and it was say’ 
had done ynough and ought 
therewith. The kyng and Pag 
Burgoyne gave hym fayre sy - 
presentes. Than he returned = . 
wardes Calays, and the lorde of C rY a 
was a friscay -_ a ie * _—_ Sor 
charged to convey hym. | 

edged at Lucen, where lived the tess 
of St. Paul, — &. Kin ‘ 
England, whose first wile u 
of Sir Peter’s, and who therefore received 
them gladly. In the course of the evening 
the countess asked Sir Peter : 

was content with the entertainmen 

met with in France. ereu 
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‘ght complained of the interruption of 
ry cee he should say wherever 
he went that he could find none in France 
to do armes with him; that had a French 
knight, for example the Lord of Clary 
then present, come into England and 
desired to do armes, he would have found 


enough to answer his challenge. The | 


rd of Clary having Sir Peter then 
ol under his safe conduct by the king, 
Feld his tongue till he had brought him 
within the English territory about Calais ; 


he challenged Sir Peter, and next | 
a ae” ‘‘Then they toke their | 
speares, With sharpe heades wel fyled, and | 


day they met. 


spurred their horses and rune togeyder. 
The fyrst course fayled, wherwith they 
were bothe sore displeased. At the seconde 
juste they mette so togeyder, that the Lord 


| 
of Clary struke the Englysshe knyght 
throughe the targe « 7 





from his horse to the erthe. . . Then the 
Lord of Clary departed with his company, 
and the Englysshemen led Sir Peter Court- 
| ney to Calays to be healed of his hurtes.” 


of arms. 
of highe enterprise and of great valure, 


and that they well shewed as ye shall | were to high or 
Fyrst there was the yonge Sir| kyng mi ht 


here. 
Bouciquant, the other Sir Raynold of Roy, 
and the thirde the Lorde of Saynt Pye. 


These thre knyghtes were chamberleyns 
with the kyng, and well-beloved of hym. 
| These thre being at Mountpellier among 
they toke on 


the ladyes and damosels, 





and throughe the | 0 
shoulder a handfull, and therwith he fell | 


his incident stirred up several young | his counsalye to be an high enterprice, 
French knights to undertake some feat | then it was said to them that the sh 
“There was thre gentylmen 





the fronter beside 


ee 0 
| With them in justes of peace or of warre. 
_And because the enterprise of these thre 
| knyghtes seemed to the French kyng and 


ulde 
putte it into writyng, because the k yng 
wolde se the artycles thereof, that if ey 
to outraygous that the 
amende them; bycause the 
kyng nor his counsayle wolde not sustayne 
| any thynge that shoulde be unresonable, 
| These thre knyghtes answered and said, 
| ‘It is but reson that we do this; it shall be 
done.’ Then they toke a clerk and caused 
him to write as forthwith:—‘For the 
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great desyre that we have to come to the 
knowledge of noble gentlemen, knights 
and squires, straungers as well of the 
realme of France, as elsewhere of farre 
countreys, we shall be at Saynt Ingle- 

rtes, in the marches of Calays, the 
twenty day of the month of May next 
commying, and there contynewe thirtye 
dayes complete, the Frydayes onely ex- 
cepte; and to delyver all manner of 
knyghtes and squyers, gentlemen, straun- 
gers of any manner of nacyon whatsoever 
they be, that wyll come thyder for the 
breakynge of fyve speares, outher sharpe 
or rokettes at their pleasure,’” &c. 

















No, 4. THE FEAT OF ARMS AT 8T. INGILBERT’S. 


! 


| challenge. ‘‘ Forin England knyghtes and 
| squiers were quyckened to the mater, and 
ware in gret imagynacions to know what 
| they might best do. Some said it shulde 
| be greatly to their blame and reproche | 
such an enterprise taken so nere to Calays | 





those knyghtes that shulde do arms there. | 
Such as sabe most of the mater was, first, | 
Syr Johan of Holande Erle of Huntyng- 
don, who had great desyre to go thyder, 
also Sir Johan Seastacy oes 

others, more than a hundred knygh 
squiers, all then sayed, ‘ Let us provy 








This challenge was ‘ openl declared 
and publyshed: and enpadally in the 
realme of Englande,” for it was in tru 
Fy intended at English knights, and | 

®y alone appear to have accepted ad 





th | and surely they have done well and do 


o to Calays, for the knyghtes of Fraunce 
hath not cndagned that sporte so _ our 
marches but to the entent to see us there; 


i hall not 
lyke good companions, and we st 
fayle them at their busynes.’ This mater 


pyght uP and at the entre of eve 
’ on the 

= sleet | oan of the knyghtes, one shelde of peace, 
de to| another of warre; and it was ordayned 
that such as shulde ryn and do dedes of 
armes shulde touche one of the sheldes or 
cause it to be touched. 
xxi day of the moneth of May, accordyn 
as it had been publisshed, there the Frenc 
knyghtes were redy in the place to fur- 


so publisshed abrode in Englande, that 
nae ps as had no desyn to do dedes of 
armes ther on self, yet they sayd they 
wolde be there to loke on them that shulde. 
So at the entryng in of ye Joly fresshe 
month of May these thre young knyghtes 


; come to the Abbay of Saynt 
wien Rey ean’ Oe 60 ee Tngilbertos, and they ordayned in a fayre 


between Calays and Saynt Ingil- 
<o thre fresh grene pavilyons to be 
pa- 


re hanged two sheldes with the 


And on the 
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nish their enterprise. And the same day 
knyghtes and squiers issued out of Calays, 
suche as wolde just, and also such other as 
had pleasure to regarde that sporte ; and 
they came to the place appoynted and 
drew all on the one parte: the place to 
juste in was fayre green and playne. Sir 
Johan Hollande first sent to touche the shelde 
of warre of Syr Bociquant, who incontinent 
issued out of his pavylyon redy mounted, 
with shelde and speare : these two knyghtes 
drew fro other a certayne space, and 
when each of them had well advysed 
other, they spurred their horses and came 
together rudely, and Bociquant struke 
the Erle of Huntingdon through the 
shelde, and the speare head glente over 
his arme and dol tore no hurt; and so 
they passed further and turned and rested 
at their pease. This course was greatly 
praysed. The second course they met 
without any hurt doynge; and the thyrde 
course their horses refused and wolde not 
cope.” And so Froissart goes on to de- 
scribe, in page after page, how the English 
knights, one after another, encountered 
the three challengers with various fortune, 
till at last ‘‘they ran no more that day, 
for it was nere night. Then the Englyssh- 
men drew togeder and departed, and rode 
to Calays, and there devysed that night of 
that had been done that day; in like- 
wyse the Frenchmen rode to Saint Ingil- 
bertes and communed and devysed of yt 
had been done ye same day.”  ‘‘The 
Tuesday, after masse, all suche as shulde 
just that day or wolde gyve the lookyng 
on, rode out of Calis and came to the place 
appoynted, and the Frenchmen were redy 
there to recyve them: the day was fayre 
and hot.” And so for four days the sports 
continued. In many cases the course 
failed through fault of horse or man; the 
commonest result of a fair course was that 
one or both the justers were unhelmed; a 
few knights were unhorsed; one knight 
was wounded, the spear passing through 
the shield and piercing the arm, where 
‘the spere brake, and the trunchon stucke 
styll in the shelde and in the knyhte’s 
arme ; yet for all yt the knyght made his 
turn and came to his place fresshly.”’ 

The illuminator has bestowed two large 
and beautiful pictures on this famous deed 
of arms. One at folio 230 represents the 
knights parading round the lists to show 
themselves before the commencement of 
the sports. Our wood-cut on the preceding 
page is reduced from another picture at 
folio 43, which represents the actual combat. 
There are the three handsome pavilions of 
the knights challengers, each with its two 
shields—the shield of peace and the shield 
of war—by touching which each juster 
might indicate whether he chose to fight 
‘in love or in wrath.” There are the gal- 
leries hung with tapestries, in which sit the 
knights and ladies ‘‘as had pleasure to 
regard that sporte.” There are the groups 
of knights, and the judges of the field ; and 
there in the foreground are two of the 
gallant knights in full career. 

It will be interesting to the artist to 
know something of the colours of the 
knightly costumes. The knight on this 
side the barrier has his horse trapped in 
housings of blue and gold, lined with red, 
and the bridle to match; the saddle is red. 

The knight is in armour of steel, his shield 
18 emblazoned or, three hearts gules; he 

ears as a crest upon his helmet two 
streamers of some transparent material like 
lawn. His antagonist’s horse is trapped 
with red and gold housin and bridle t 
match. He wea: f° mS 

rs a kind of cape on his 


shoulders of cloth of gold; his shield is 





blue. Of the knights on the (spectator’s) 
left of the picture, one has horse trappings 
of gold and red embroidery lined with plain 
red, his shield yellow (not gold) with black 
bearings ; another has blue and gold trap- 
pings, with shield red, with white bearings. 
Of the knights on the right, one has horse- 
trappings blue and gold laced with red, 
and shield red and white; the other trap- 
pings red and gold, shield yellow. The 
squires are dressed thus, the limbs encased 
in armour, the body clothed in a jupon, 
which is either n embroidery on red 
ground or red embroidery on green ground. 
The pavilions are tinted red, with stripes 
of a darker red. The shields of the chal- 
lengers are—on the left tent, azure three 
hearts argent; on the middle vert three 
hearts or; on the right or, three hearts 
gules. 

We have drawn upon the romancer and 
the historian to illustrate the subject; we 
have cited ancient documents, and copied 
contemporary pictures; we will call upon 
the poet to complete our labour. Chaucer, 
in the Knight’s Tale, gives a long account 
of a just a /’outrance between Palamon and 
Arcite and a hundred knights a side, which 
came to pass thus: Palamon and Arcite, 
two cousins and sworn brothers-in-arms, 
had the misfortune both to fall in love with 
Emily, the younger sister of Ipolyta, the 
Queen of Theseus, Luke-regnant of Athens. 
Theseus found the two young men, one 
May morning, in the wood engaged in 
single combat. 

** This Duke his courser with his spurres smote, 
And at a start he was betwixt them two, 
And pulled out his sword and cried Ho! 

No more, up pain of losing of your head.’ 

After discovering the cause of their 
enmity, the Duke ordained that that day 
fifty weeks each should bring a hundred 
knights ready to fight in the lists on his 


behalf— 
“ And whether he or thou 
Shall with his hundred as I speak of now 
Slay his cortrary or out of listes drive, 
Him shall I given Emilie to wive.” 


Each of the rivals rode through the 
country far and near during the fifty 
weeks, to enlist valiant knights to make 
up his hundred; and on the eve of the 
appointed day each party rode intoAthens; 
and, says Chaucer, ‘‘ never did so small a 
band comprise so noble a company of 
knights” :— 


* For every wight that loved chevalrie. 
And wolde, his thankes, have a lasting name, 
Hath praied that he might ben of that game, 
And well was he that thereto chosen was.” 


And the poet goes on with this testimony 
to the chivalrous feeling of his own time :— 


“ Por if there fell to-morrow such a case, 
Ye knowen well that every lusty knyght 
That loveth par amour, and hath his might, 
Were it in Engleland or elleswhere, 
They wolde, hir thankes, willen to be there.” 


At length the day arrives :— 


Gret was the feste in Athens thilke day. 
* . * 

* And on the morrow when the day gan spring, 
Of horse and harness, noise and clattering 
There was in all the hostelries about: 

And to the palace rode there many a rout 
Of lordes upon stedes and palfries. 
There mayst thou see devising of harness 
So uncouth and so riche, and wrought so well, 
Of goldsmithry, of brouding, and of steel ; 
The shieldes bright, testeres, and trappours ; 
Gold-hewen helms, ‘i1awberks, cote-armures ; 
Lordes in parements on their coursers, 
Knyghts of retenue and eke squires, 
Nailing the speares and helms buckeling, 
Gniding of shields with lainers lacing ; 
There, as need is, they were nothing idle. 
The foaming steedes on the golden bridle 
Gnawing, and fast the armourers also 
With file and hammer priking to and fro; 
Yeomen on foot, and commons many a one, 
With shorte staves thick as they may gon; 
Pipes, trompes, nakeres, and clariouns, 
That in the battaille blowen bloody sounes. 
The palais full of people up and down. 

7 7. 


ee a 

Duke Theseus is at a window 

Arraied right as he were a at 

The people presseth thitherward full soon 

Him for to see, and do him reverence 

And eke to heurken his heste and his se 

A n herauld on a scaffold made an 0+ = 

Till that the noise of the People was ydo ; 

And when he saw the people of noise all still 

Thus shewed he the mighty Dukes will,” 
’ M ‘ 

The Duke's will was, that none of the 
combatants should use any shot, or poleaxe 
or short knife, or short pointed sword but 
they were to run one course with sharp 
spears and then— 

“* With long sword, or with mace to fight their fil)," 


However, any one who was forcibl 
to a stake—of which one was aan 
each end of the lists—should be hors ¢ 
combat ; and if either of the leaders was 
slain or disabled or drawn to the stake 
the combat should cease. 
“ Up goe the trumpets and the melodie 
And to the listes rode the compaynie. 


By ordinance throughout the city large 
Hanged with cloth of gold, and not with serge. 
* * * 








And thus they passen through the citie 
And to the listes comen they be-time 

It was not of the day yet fully prime, 
When set was Theseus full rich and high, 
Ipolita the queen and Emilie, 

And other ladies in degrees about, 

Unto the seates presseth all the rest.” 


Then Arcite and his hundred knights 
enter through the western side of the 
lists under a red banner, and Palamon and 
his company at the same moment, under a 
white banner, enter by the eastern gates. 


“* And in two ranges fayre they hem dresse, 
When that their names read were every one, 
That in their number guile were there none. 
Then were the gates shut, and cried was loud, 

* Do now your devoir, young knyghtes proud.’ 
The heranides left their pricking up and down; 
Then ringen trompes loud and clarioun ; 
There is no more to say, but east and west, 

In go the speres quickly into rest, 

In goeth the sharpe spur into the side; 

There see men who can juste and who can ride; 
There shiver shatts upon sheldes thick, 

He feeleth through the herte-spoon the prick. 
Up springen speres, twenty foot in hyhte, 

Out go the swordes as the silver bright 

The helmes they to-hewen and to-shred; 

Out bursts the blood with sterne streames red, 
With mighty maces the bones they to-brest. 
He through the thickest of the throng gan thrust, 
There stumble steedes strong, and down goth all. 
He rolleth under foot as doth a ball! 

He foineth on his foe with a truncheon, 

And he him hurteth, with his horse adown ; 

He through the body is hurt and sith ytake, P 
Maugre his head, and brought unto the stake. 


At last it happened to Palamon— 


‘«‘ That by the force of twenty is he take 
Unyolden, and drawen to the stake. 
And when that Theseus had seen that sight, 
Unto the folk that foughten thus eche one 
He cried ‘ Ho! no more, for it is done!’ 
The troumpors with the loude minstralcie, 
The herauldes that so loude yell and crie 
Been in their joy for wele of Don Arcite. 

* * * 
This fierce Arcite hath off his helm ydone, 
And on a courser, for to show his face, 
He pusheth — —— os 
Looking upward upon this Emile, ; 
And a coments him cast a friendly eye;” 


when, alas! his horse started, fell, and 
crushed the exulting victor, so that he lay 
bruised to death in the listes which - 
seen his victory. After a decent time 0 
mourning, by Theseus's good offices, 
Emily accepts her surviving lover: 

« And thus with alle blisse and melodie 

Hath Palamon ywedded Emelie. , “a 

The two curious woodcuts on sed 
ceding page (249) show the style of car 
riage associated — grotesquely 
it seems to our eyes—with the — 
and costume of the middle ages. | Ba 
might represent Duke Theseus ag on 
state through the streets of err 
with tapestry and cloth of go : Aredia 
solemn deed of arms of Palamon an ; 
No. 2 may represent to us the -_ the 
Dinadan driving to the tournamen 
Castle of Maidens. ool 


ae ” 


# « Oyez!” or perhaps “ Ho! 
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POTTERIES 
ON THE 
WEAR, THE TEES, AND THE MERSEY ; 
BEING NOTICES OF THE 
EARTHENWARE MANUFACTORIES AT 
STOCKTON, SUNDERLAND, SOUTHWICK, HYLTON, 
WARRINGTON, ETC. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





In the present paper I propose to give short 
notices of some earthenware and other works of 
which but little, and in some instances nothing 
at all, has yet been written. The notices will, 
I trust, be useful to collectors and to all who 
take an interest in the fictile arts of our country, 
and will show that many other districts besides 
those usually known have contributed to the 
success of those arts, and to the advancement of 
the localities where they have been established. 
Ere long I hope to be able to give in the pages 
of the Art-Journal,—where during several past 
years my histories of the morec elebrated china 
and earthenware works have uniformly appeared 
—and also in a collected form, a fuller insight 
into the extent and the national importance of 
the fictile arts of England, and of the great 
spread they have at one time or other made in 
most districts of the kingdom, than has yet 
been done. In the meantime this, and the suc- 
ceeding papers, will add materially to the 
amount of information already given. 

The works concerning which I propose in 
this chapter to give some few historical notes 
are those of Warrington, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
of Sunderland, of Southwick, of Hylton, and 
of other places in their localities. First, then, 
as to 

WARRINGTON. 


This pottery was one of but short duration, 
but during the time it was in operation some 
very good ware was produced. The works 
were commenced about the year 1797 or 1798, 
by Messrs. James and Fletcher Bolton, who 
were brothers, and members of the Society of 
Friends. These gentlemen got their idea of 
starting an earthenware manufactory at War- 
rington from the fact that the great bulk of the 
raw materials from Cornwall, &c., used in the 
Staffordshire manufactories for the finer kinds 
of wares, was brought .by sea to Liverpool, 
where it was unshipped and sent on again by 
the boats plying along the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, and thus passed within a short distance 
of Warrington. Messrs. Bolton, with this know- 
ledge, and with the further fact before them 
that the Liverpool potters drove a very success- 
ful trade, very shrewdly argued that if the 
Staffordshire manufacturers could make money, 
with the longer freightage from Ellesmere, near 
Liverpool, to their county to pay, they at War- 
nngton, with the shorter freightage, might hope 
for at least an equal success. 

_ But James and Fletcher Bolton had no prac- 
tical knowledge of the potter's art, and soon 
after the establishment of their works they 
associated themselves with Mr. Joseph Ellis, 
of Hanley, Staffordshire, a well-skilled and 
intelligent man, and thoroughly conversant, 
Practically, with every branch of the manu- 


a. This Joseph Ellis was born early in 
ind year 1760. “ His parents were Dem. 4 on 
‘iitious people, and judiciously placed him 


with the ce]. brated 


that branch of Josiah Wedgwood, to learn 


mh potting known as turning. 
je “1 boy he is said to have been on 
on to ingenious, and being also of careful 
ef en habits, and of a plodding disposition, 
aaa his position in life so far as to 
Ellen nn to marry a daughter of Ralph‘and 
thes a likewise of Hanley, a family 
fae - idered to be in very fair circumstances. 
pec walery © indeed, he derived considerable 
thrifty tf help, which, together with his own 
ins iis soon placed him in comfortable 
vere Mr. Ellis associated himself in 

sion with the Independent body, and be- 


Tell 
“ame superinten : a 
Sunday. ~~ nde nt of the labernacle Chapel 


dent. 2 said to be the oldest place 
Potterioa of that denomination left in the 
Mr. En: As his family began to increase, 


Wi. : 
44ills P . ° 
ALLS Imbibed a share of the speculative 


—.. 


spirit then rising in trade, and disposing of 
property in the Potteries, he joined the Messrs. 
Bolton at Warrington. He became, indeed, the 
managing partner of the firm, and the most 
important duties connected with its practical 
working were given up to him. He is said to 
have directed his special attention in all his 
spare time to the discovery of new colours, 
glazes, and bodies, and to have been very suc- 
cessful in jasper and enamelled ware. ‘To the 
manager of some adjoining glass-works he also 
gave many useful recipes for colours.” Mr. 
Ellis’s manuscript recipes for different glazes 
and colours required in the manufacture are 
still preserved in the hands of hts descendants, 
and show him to have been a man of consider- 
able practical knowledge and skill. 

A number of potters were engaged at Hanley 
and the other any towns, they, with their 
wives and children, forming quite a little 
colony, and their household goods, tools, and 
everything requisite for their use and for the 
trade they were engaged to commence and 
carry forward, were brought by canal to War- 
rington, where kilns, sheds, and other buildings 
were erected. Here they commenced opera- 
tions. The goods made at these works were 
intended principally for the American markets, 
and a good and very flourishing trade was soon 
established. The works it appears, continued 
to flourish until 1807, “when the embargo 
which was laid by the Americans upon all 
articles of British manufacture, and the sub- 
sequent war between Great Britain and America, 
in 1812, caused the failure, by bankruptcy, of 
the firm—a calamity which, sixty years ago, 
had a far more depressing influence than would 
occur under similar circumstances in the pre- 
sent speculative days. Moreover, the chief 
owners of the property, Messrs. James and 
Fletcher Bolton, being members of the Society 
of Friends, had to suffer the severe penalty 
attached by that religious community to what 
it considered to be the crime of bankruptcy.” 

In 1802, Mr. Ellis appears to have fallen into 
a weak state of health, and his share in the 
concern was given up on condition of an annuity 
to himself and his widow and children, so lo 
as the pot-works were carried on, being granted 
With the failure of the works of course this 
arrangement ceased. He died at Warrington, 
and was buried in the old dissenting burial- 
ground at Hill-Cliff, near that town. 


his 





The potters, with their wives and families, 
their household goods, tools, and all their 
| other belongings, on the failure of the firm, 
' returned to the place whence they came— Staf- 
| fordshire—in the same manner as they ar- 
| rived, and from that day to this, no attempt has 
| been made to re-establish the manufacture at 
Warrington. During their stay at Warrington, 
they are described as having held little or no 
| communication with the townspeople; marry- 
| ing only and solely amongst themselves ; pre- 
serving their own manners, customs, and amuse- 
ments; and, beyond purchasing at shop or 
market the necessaries of life, keeping quite 
aloof from “the natives,’ with a rege pe 80 
remarkable as still to be the subject of occa- 
sional remark. ‘The expressions “as proud as 
th’ potters!” and “as close as th’ potters! 
are still to be heard, and serve to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the class-feeling which 
existed. They dwelt upon “ an Row, 
Bank Quay,” on the bank of the River fersey, 
and this name is the only local record which 
Warrington now possesses of this little colony 
of industrious workpeople. ‘The factory itself 
has been successively converted into lime- 
kilns and an iron ship-building yard, and is 
now used as chemical works. 

Of the productions of the a a thanks to 
the energy of my excellent friend, Dr. Ken- | 
drick, who has unceasingly laboured to get | 
together such examples as are remaining, War- 
rington now possesses in its een come 
excellent specimens. ‘The wares produce ype 
an ordinary quality of white ware ; blue woe | 
white printed goods, and common pain : 
goods; as well as an inferior description ¢ 
black-jasper ware, and both gold and oe 
lustre. Besides these, a china ware 15 Sat to 
have been made to some extent, but of this, 





although the matter is generally believed, there | 














3T 


a 
| 18, perhaps, some little doubt. 








Among the 
examples collected by Dr. Kendrick and pre- 
| Sented by him to the Museum, is a black teapot 
of somewhat curious character. It is of a hard, 
but somewhat inferior black ware, and is orna- 
| mented with raised borders, and groups of 

figures—some of the borders, the figures, and 
the swan knob of the lid, being surface-painted 
in yellow, red, &. Tho lid is attache by a 
hinge. Another singular piece isa “ tobacco-jar, 
comprising’ within itself a drinking mug and a 
candlestick,” and also a small upright jar, capa- 
ble of holding exactly half-an-ounce of tea,— 
the quantity, we are told, which was served out 
to each visitor to the tea-gardens of that day. 
The china ware attributed to these works is 
somewhat curious. It is of a kind of creamy 
colour, and of inferior quality, and is orna- 
mented with raised borders, &c., and with 
groups of figures in blue. In general appear- 
ance it is more like earthenware than porcelain, 
No mark connected with the Warrington works 
is known. 


StockTon-on-TxREs. 


Several earthenware manufactories have been 
carried on at this place, and, at the present day, 
there are no fewer than four pot-works in o 
ration, at each of which a considerable num 
of hands are employed. The Stafford Pott 
at South Stockton, or Thornaby, was established, 
nearly fifty years ago, by a Mr. William 
Smith, a builder, of Stockton, who engaged and 
ultimately entered into partnership with, Mr. 
John Whalley, a Staffordshire potter of con- 
siderable skill (one of the family of Whalley of 
the neighbourhood of Stoke-upon-Trent), to 
carry on the work. In a few years from its 
commencement this manufactory had so rapidly 
increased that, in 1829, in order further to 
extend the concern and enable it by additiunal 
capital to keep pace with its increasing con- 
nections, a partnership with Messrs, William and 
George Skinner, sons of Mr. Skinner, banker, 
of Stockton, was entered into, and by one of 
these gentlemen, Mr. (ieorge Skinner, the 
business is still, at the present day, carried on. 
Mr. Whalley, who for nearly forty years had 
ably conducted the concern, retired from busi- 
ness a few years ago, and is now dead. 

The manufactured were principally 
“(Queen's ware;” a fine white earthenware, 
and a fine brown ware, which were shipped in 
large quantities for Belgium, Holland, and some 
parts of Germany. ; 

A mark occasionally to be met with, belong- 
ing to this manufactory, is 

w. 8. & 00. 
QUEENS WARE. 
STOCKTON. 
impressed in the body. Other examples have 
simply the words 
STOCKTON 
or 
QUEENS WARE 
STOCKTON 
without the initials, impressed upon them. 
In 1845, Messrs. George Skinner and John 











yen © sitions are 
io ome on the other two for glaze. 
| compositions for ware are var 
| tions of the above substances, an 
besides, some or & 
namely, 
felspar, — 
wares may 
used. Nos. lan 

lazing ; 
einsea which either d 
In this patent two ¢ 





Whalley, of these works, took out a patent for 
“certain improvements in the manufacture of 
earthenware pastes and vitreous bodies, and 
also a new composition and material for the 
same, with certain new modes of combination 
thereof, which improvements, compositions, and 
combinations are applicable to the manufacture 
of earthenware pastes, vitreous bodies, slabs, 
tiles, and pavement, and various other useful 
and ornamental purposes.” This consists in 
« combining chalk or nt - lime — 
yi ilica, fli ilex.”’ In the speciiic 
with silica, flint, or sil Pty on be pores - 
The 
jous “ combina- 
d they contain 
ll of the following substances, 
Cornwall stone, china clay, ball clay, 
or sulphate of barytes. The 
be tinted with the oxides generally 
d 2 compositions do not require 
and 6 can be glazed with 
o or do not contain lead. 
lazes without lead are 


Nos. 3, 4, 
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claimed. One of these is made of felspar and 
chalk, and the other of chalk, silica, flint, or 
silex, Cornwall stone, china clay, ball clay, and 
felspar, mixed in certain proportions. _ 

These works, which are still in existence, 
and still carrying on an extensive trade, are 
called the “ Stafford Pottery.” 

Another manufactory in Stockton, called the 
North Shore Pottery, was established about 
a quarter of a century ago by Mr. James Smith, 
now of Danby Grange, near Yarm, in York- 
shire, and was carried on by his nephew, Mr. 
William Smith, Jun. (who was, I believe, son 
of the William Smith to whom I have alluded 
as the founder of the “Stafford Pottery”), 


under the style of “ William Smith, Jun., and | 


‘o."" Subsequently to this the business, con- 
sequent on changes in proprietorship, was car- 
ried on under the styles of “G. F. Smith and 
Co.” and “G. and W. Smith” successively. 
A few years ago the senior partner, Mr. J. 
Smith, retired from the concern, and since then 
it has been continued solely by Mr. William 
Smith, son of the founder and still present 
owner of the works. The only distinctive 
mark now used at these works is the name 
SMITH impressed in the ware. 

The classes of goods made at this pottery 
were the finest quality of earthenware, both 
white and cream-coloured (or “(Queen’s ware’’), 
and some of the examples of the first produc- 
tions are of excellent quality. The markets for 
which, principally, the “‘ North Shore Pottery” 
goods were and are made, are, besides the home 
trade—which is principally confined to London 
and the South of England—Holland, Germany, 
and Denmark. Large quantities of wares are 
also exported to Constantinople, and other 
Mediterranean markets. They are the usual 
classes of white earthenware, and printed and 
coloured goods. 

A third pot-work was established soon after 
the “‘ North Shore Pottery,”’ at South Stockton. 
It was established by Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, 
who came from Staffordshire with Mr. Whalley 
on the establishment of the “ Stafford Works” 
at Stockton. Mr. Ainsworth, who was a prac- 
tical potter of great skill, continued with Mr. 
Whalley for many years, and ultimately esta- 
blished for himself these works, which are still 
carried on by himself and his son, under the 
style of “Thomas Ainsworth and Son.” The 
trade is chiefly an export one, and the wares of 
the usual common classes of white, printed, and 
painted goods. 

SuNDERLAND. 

The potteries on the Wear, at Sunderland, 
and its neighbourhood, have been established 
many years, and possess more than ordinary 
interest. They are several in number. ‘The 
following short notes will serve to draw atten- 
tion to their productions :— 

The Hylton Pottery, at North Hylton, near 
Sunderland, was established about the year 
1780 and produced various kinds of earthen- 
ware, including white, cream-coloured, yellow, 
and brown wares. It was worked by Mr. J. 
Phillips and Mr. Maling, but has long been dis- 
continued. The mark used was the name— 

J. Puiiirs. Hyiron Porrery. 
engraved on the copper-plates which decorate 
the ware. 

In the Mayer Museum is an excellent ex- 
ample of this scarce ware. It is a large jug, of 
creamy-white earthenware, very light, orna- 
mented with purple lustre in wavy lines, ete. 
On one side of the jug is an engraved and 
coloured view of the iron bridge over the river 
Wear, and underneath it (engraved and trans- 
ferred from the same plate) in three small 
ovals, with borders, etc., are the incriptions :— 
“4 South-East View of the Iron Bridge over 
the Wear, near Sunderland. Foundation-stone 
laid by R. Burdon, Esq., September 24th, 1795. 
Upened, August 9th, 1796. Nil Desperandum. 
Auspice Deo.” “ Cast Iron, 214 tons ; Wrought 
do., 40.” “Height, 100 feet; Span, 256.” 

‘J. Puruirs, Hyuron Porrery.” On the 
a side of the jug is another engraving, 

JAving in its centre a tree, on one side of which, 

im the distance, is a ship, and on the other a 

prablic-howss, In the foreground of the ship 

side of the tree is a sailor; and on the other a 


woman with hat and feathers, an umbrella, and 
a little dog. Underneath are the words— 
“Jack on a Cruise. ‘ Avast there! Back your 
maintopsail.’’’ In front of the jug, beneath 
the spout, in an oval, occurs the verse :— 
“REST IN HEAVEN. 
* There is an hour of peaceful reat 
To mourning wanderers given ; 
There is a tear for souls distrest, 
A balm for every wounded breast — 
*Tis found above in Heaven.” 

In my own collection is another example of 
this white ware with purple “ lustre-splash”’ 
ornament.”” On one side is an engraving, in an 
oval, of the same bridge, and around the oval 
the inscription—“ A West View of the Cast 
Iron Bridge over the River Wear; built by 
R. Burdon, Esq. Span, 236 feet; height, 
100 feet. Begun, 24 Sept., 1795. Opened, 
9 Aug., 1796." On the other side, a ship in 
full sail. Another example is a punch-bowl. 
Like the others, it is decorated with purple 
lustre, and with views, ships, and verses in 
transfer-printing. On the bottom, inside, is a 
similar view of the Wear bridge to the one just 
described, in an oval, with the same inscription. 
The inside is divided into three compartments, 
in one of which is a ship in full sail, with the 
words— 

“* May Peace and Plenty 
On our nation smile, 
And Trade anc Commerce 
Bless the British Isle.” 
in another, in a border of flowers, surmounted 
by a small ship, is this verse :— 
“Glide on my bark, the summer’s tide, 
Is gently flowing by thy side ; 
Around thy prow the waters bright 
In circling rounds of broken light, 
Are glittering as if ocean gave 
Her countless gems to deck the wave.” 
and on the third, in a similar border :— 


“THE SAILOR’S TEAR. 
** He leap d into the boat, 

As it lay upon the strand, 

But, oh! his heart was far away, 
With friends upon the land ; 

He thought of those he lov’d the best, 
A wife and infant dear ; 

And feeling fill’d the sailor’s breast, 
The sailor’s eye—a tear.” 

On the outside are also three engravings. 
The first is a ship in full sail ; the next a border 
of flowers with a small ‘‘ world” at top, with 
the verse :— 

*“ This is a good world to live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in, 
But to beg or to borrow, 
Or to get a man’s own, 
It is such a world 
As never was known.” 
and the third has a border of flowers and the 
verse :— 
“The loss of gold is great, 
The loss of health is more, 
But losing Christ is such a loss 
As no man can restore.” 

Ford Pottery. The “Ford Pottery,” also at 
Hylton, on the other side of the river, was 
carried on by a Mr. Dawson. It ceased to be 
worked as a pottery some years ago, and the 
buildings are now used as a glass-bottle manu- 
factory. At these works, as at the others, 
brown ware, as well as the ordinary classes of 
white and coloured goods, were made. 

Southwick Pottery. These works were built in 
1788, by Mr. Anthony Scott, who had, pre- 
viously to that time, carried on a small pot- 
| work at Newbottle, and it is still the ae 
| of one of his descendants, Mr. Anthony Scott, 
| and is carried on by that family, under the 
style of “Scott Brothers and Co.” At these 
works, which are among the most successful of 
the district, and where especial care is taken as 
to quality of the productions, the usual classes 
of white, coloured, and brown earthenware are 
produced. In these works upwards of 150 
“hands” are employed. The goods are made 
for foreign markets, the greater part being 
exported to Denmark and Germany.* Messrs. 








* It may perhaps be worthy of note in passing, as 
affecting English fictile manufacturers, that * owing to 
the new tariff on the Continent (which has recently come 

| into ae. imposing a very heavy duty on all manufac- 
tured g imported, and the very light duty on our raw 
material, these and other continental countries are now 
making their own wares (notwithstanding the many hin- 
drances they have) cheaper than we can supply them.” 





Scott Brothers and Co., of these works, tang 
and deservedly 8o—high in the pony 
facturers, and their goods, whether of ——, 
or - the a gone classes, are in good repute 
an xtensi : 
_ - well calculated for an e ve home 

Sunderland Pottery, or the Garvi 
These works, sometimes known as the « Sune. 
land Pottery,” and at others as the “ Garrison ' 
Pottery,” were established early in the 
century by a Mr. Phillips, and were dice, 
carried on under the style of “ Phillips & Co,,” 
“Phillips, Dixon & Co.,” or “ Dixon, Philliy 
& Co.” They have been discontinued a 
years, and the buildings are now used as cement 
works. The wares produced at thi were. 
like the others in the neighbourhood, a “ Queen's 
ware,” a fine white earthenware, coloured ware, 
and brown ware. The marks used by this firm 
were, among others — 


‘Phillips & C° Sunderland . 1813” 


engraved on the copper-plate with which the 
wares were decorated by transfer printing ; and 

PHILLIPS § Co SUNDERLAND POTTERY 
engraved in like manner. 

In my own collection is an‘ interesting ex. 
ample of the productions of these works. It is 
a jug of cream-coloured (or “ Queen's”) ware 
with black lines painted upon it. On one side 
is a highly interesting engraved (transfer. 
printed from copper-plate) view of the Iron 
Bridge over the Wear at Sunderland, with 
wharves, warehouses, shipping, &c.; and be- 
neath it the inscription, “A West View of the 
Iron Bridge over the Wear under the Patron- 
age of R. Burdon Esq' M P,” “Span 230 feet 
H* 100,” “Cast 214 tons W* 46” and the 
name “ Phillips & Co. Sunderland, 1813” The 
engravers initials are W.©. On the other 
side is the following verse, within a line border 
and festoons of flowers, surmounted by a small 
sloop :— 

“T envy no one’s birth or fame, 
Their title, train, or dress, 
Nor has my = ever stretch'd its aim 
Beyond what I possess ; 
I ask not, wish not to appear 
More beauteous, rich, or gay, 
Lord make me wiser every year, 
And better every day.” 
and the name “ Phillips & Co, Sunderland Pot- 
tery” in italic capital letters. Above this vers 
the name of the owner (I presume) of the jug, 
“James Courtes,” has been painted in 
letters. ; : 

The Wear Pottery, at Southwick, was built 
by Messrs. Brunton & Co., from whom it 
passed into the hands of Messrs. 8. Moore & Co. 
The works are still carried on under the syle 
of “Moore & Co.”’ by their present owner, Mr. 
R. T. Wilkinson. White, cream-coloured, and 
coloured goods are, and have been, produced st 
these works, of the ordinary qualities; and in 
the earlier days of the works the favourite 
decoration was what I have already descr 
in connection with the Hylton and Sunderland 
Potteries, a view of the bridge over the nver 
Wear. The marks used by Messrs. 8. Moore 
and Co. are— 


MOORE & CO 
SOUTHWICK 


MOORE & C® 


impressed on the ware, oF engraved on the 
copper-plates. : ’ 
NNewbottle Pottery. Tale oa m old-esta 
blished pot-work was carried 0 
part of ae" century, by Mr. Cg ome 
who, having built the “ Southwick Vs 
removed his business to those pa, On 
now carried on = the firm ah — ; 
Besides these, there are 0 : 
ware works on ‘the Wear, in and — 
derland, which place, it will be _ sotesry. 
brief notes, is a busy field of my a) 
On the Tees there are, or have aod it 
those already spoken of at +r" sas 
neighbourhood, other potteries. Oe a Lie 
and its district va — se om ave beet 
1 and Warrington, 5 
Mescribed, pot-works at Seacombe, St Helet 
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> THE METAL-WORK OF THE NEW 
“ ! FOREIGN OFFICE. 
te, || 1] 
me Wuen it was finally decided, in accordance with 
the desire of Lord Palmerston, then Prime 
ry. Minister, that a classic design for the new 
- Foreign Office should supersede the design in 
on || the Gothic style that had been approved by the 
mt || noble viscount’s predecessor in power, this de- 
nls cision affected not only the architecture of the 


% edifice properly so called, but also all the details 

| and every accessory of the work which the archi- 
tect would be required to produce. Mr. G. G. 
Scott, accordingly, had to enter upon a much 
more serious task than the substitution of one 
series of architectural elevations for another. 
The entire composition had to be recast ; or, 
more correctly speaking, a fresh composition 
had to be formed, and to be worked out from 
| beginning to end. And the same thorough 
|| change also would necessarily characterise the 
work of every artist who would be called upon 
to co-operate with the architect in carrying out 
his designs, and to whom would be entrusted 
the actual production of the various parts of 
the building. The new Foreign Office, as a 
work of the art of the architect, as a matter of 
course, must be consistent throughout; and, 
therefore, as a matter of course also, the classic 
new Foreign Office, throughout all its acces- 
sories and details in its style must be uniformly 
classic. 

The change of style, in the first instance, we 
regarded with no slight regret ; and even now, 
with the finished edifice standing in all its 
noble worthiness before us, we still retain in 
some degree our original sentiments, and for 
certain reasons we still wish that Mr. Scott’s 
Gothic design had been realised. At the same 
time, however, we frankly admit that, when 
regarded from a different point of view, we 
have abundant cause to rejoice in that final 
decision of supreme authority which, without 
having the power to cancel the appointment of 
the architect, was able to fix, in opposition to 
his wishes, the style in which he should work. 
It is to us a subject of genuine and hearty satis- 
faction that a great classic edifice should have 
been designed and erected by an eminent and 
experienced Gothic architect—a Gothic archi- 
tect who is an enthusiast for his own style, and 
whose name is identified with its revival. This 
is exactly what was wanted in order to naturalise 
classic architecture in our country as a living 
style, belonging to our own times in a revived 
condition, and actually in use amongst our- 
selves. Mr. Scott's classic Foreign Office, again, 
has done much to soften, even if it has been 
unable altogether to overcome and to extinguish 
the antagonism, that so long had been in active 
|| Operation between the rival styles ; and it has 

shown that we may accept and adopt both 
styles almost, if not’ altogether, with the same 
cordiality, because it has proved both to be 
||  Worthy—we are disposed to say equally worthy 
| —of our acceptance and adoption. 
There was one very important class of the 
aecessonies of Mr. Scott's classic edifice con- 
‘rning which the change of style caused us to 
feel a special anxiety. This was the metal- 
|| Work. We knew well in how admirable a 
;| manner more than one of our most distinguished 
workers in the hard metals had proved himself 
to be a true master in his own department of 
ri but, at the same time, we also remembered 
ree the finest and most excellent of our 
revered mts hg style and feeling and 
metal-workers, oF ce y a undoes, reed 
of chjncts of the a to the production 
ieendhie ns ie highest artistic character, had 
oa bly accepted the Gothic as their style, 
which” =7 eghee pes oon in existence 
Mahort at ont A +s ic metal-work of the 
iat ea x0thic metal-work should be 
mies an emtle terms. , Whatever 
Gothic Wenson ine have been required for the 
readily enee = _ would have been executed 
sistent ox, eee With the certainty of con- 
than lence. But the classic metal-work 

“ odie the change of style in 
yet to bec ome ie a problem that had 
| fede hie when Mr. Scott was ready to 

ork in earnest. 
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that what had been permitted for a long time 
to claim to be metal-work in a classic style of 
design was sufficiently abundant amongst us, 
as well at the time in which the new Foreign 
Office was commenced, as it was before that 
time, and as it is at the present moment. But 
this was not the kind of classic metal-work that 
would harmonise with the architecture of the 
new edifice; nor was the architect disposed to 
introduce any metal-work that would not be at 
once original and yet strictly harmonious in 
design, and also executed both with masterly 
skill and in the true feeling of the style. . 

Mr. Scott, himself a Gothic architect, when 
requiring classic metal-work for his own classic 
building, and from his own classic designs, 
judiciously determined to entrust this work to 
an eminent Gothic metal-worker. Mr. Skid- 
more, of Coventry, had produced for him Gothic 
architectural works in the hard metals of un- 
rivalled magnitude and of unsurpassed merit, 
and in the hands of Mr. Skidmore Mr. Scott 
placed the production of the classic metal-work 
for the Foreign Office. 

The result has more than justified the con- 
fident expectations of the architect. ‘There can 
be but one opinion concerning the metal-work 
of the new Foreign Office, all of it executed by 
the Skidmore Company, at Coventry. From 
first to last, from the largest and most elaborate 
work to the simplest of the smaller objects, Mr. 
Skidmore has realised the architect’s designs 
and carried his wishes into effect with trium- 
phant success. No pains were spared by either 
Mr. Scott or Mr. Skidmore in studying the best, 
the most perfect, the purest, and the most cha- 
racteristic and suggestive examples of ancient 
classic Art—the Art of the greatest and wor- 
thiest of the ancient workers in bronze. They 
both studied the old works, resolved to emulate 
the spirit and to share the feeling of the old 
workers. When he undertook to reproduce in 
gold such precious works as the great gold- 
smiths of antiquity have bequeathed to modern 
times as examples of what ancient artists were 
able to accomplish, Signor Castellani felt that 
the most complete mastery of ancient design 
would be incomplete without a corresponding 
familiarity with the ancient system of work- 
manship. So he made himself master of the 
ancient system of workmanship. It was very 
far from being a task easy to be achieved; but 
it was necessary, and it was accomplished. 
Mr. Skidmore has treated the works of the 
classic workers in bronze in precisely the same 
manner. As Mr. Scott had done, he made him- 
self master of classic design ; and then, that he 
might execute works in the pure classic style, 
he also studied and made himself master of the 
classic system of working in bronze. This 
system he was able with ease to modify, so that 
it would become perfectly applicable to wrought 
iron. And thus, with all the appliances of 
modern science at his command, with his own 
mature personal experience of the true cha- 
racter and the legitimate capacities of his mate- 
rials, Mr. Skidmore was able at once to apply 
his study of classic Art and his researches 
amongst the works of ancient classic metal- 
workers to the solution of the problem which 
had been submitted to him by Mr. Scott. 

The problem was this:—Can metal-work of 


in the principal o 
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have important parts to perform in the interior 
economy of the several departments of the 
Office. He sees them all most happily adapted 
to their own proper functions—gas standards, 
gas pendants an brackets, fenders and the 
other appointments of modern fire- places; and 
yet they all have such a perfectly classic cha- 
racter, that they seem of necessity to be ancient 
works, notwithstanding their adaptation to the 
uses of modern times. It is the same with the 
wrought-iron gates which close the entrances 
to the edifice, and are placed at the head of the 
steps that lead to St. James's Park; and also 
with the iron railings both within the build- 
ing and on its exterior. It is evident that 
all are fresh from the artist's hands, but still it 
is difficult to imagine that the artist did not 
live and work in the old palmy days of classic 
Art. 

The large gates in the entrances to the grand 
quadrangle from Downing Street and Charles 
Street are throughout of wrought-iron. Their 
details comprise a variety of forms and com- 
binations, the designs of the whole being based 
upon the treatment which metal-work received 
during the purest period of ancient Greek Art. 
Hammered scrolls spring forth from out of 
fluted sheaths; and the scrolls themselves are 
reeded, and terminate in foliage which has been 
derived from the most characteristic typical 
examples of antiquity. The lower portions, 
while true to the same type and age, have a 
more massive character; and, when firmly 
joined to the solid sides, they give a sense of 
strength to the design, while they fulfil an im- 
portant part in constituting the real strength of 
the construction. 

The large folding-gates, in like manner, 
which lead into St. James’s Park are also of 
wrought-iron; they are much richer in their 
treatment, however, than the more lofty quad- 
rangle-gates ; and, as they have been designed 
and executed entirely from examples of Greek 
Art, both in design and in execution they pro- 
bably are unique, as they ey are without 
superiors, and indeed without rivals. ; 

The great gas standards that are placed in 
the quadrangle are formed of bronze and iron. 
The design of these truly remarkable works has 
been adapted from ancient authorities by Mr. 
Scott with singular happiness, so as to show 
the vigorous beauty which classic bronze foliage 
and enrichment may assume, when developed 
from a solid substructure of hammered iron. | 

The whole of the gas-fittings for the Foreign 
Office, which have been specially designed for 
the State rooms and the principal apartments, 
are of solid bronze. The two large gaseliers 
upon the grand staircase, six feet in diameter, 
are truly noble examples of the treatment of 
bronze ; each one contains two hundred burners, 
and they combine to throw a magnificent flood 
of light over the whole area of this dignified 
and beautiful entrance. The pendants in the 
State rooms and the branches from the panels 
of the Cabinet room have been the result of 
careful study, and they are remarkable both for 
the truthfulness of their artistic character, their 
varied treatment, and the exquisite delicacy of 
their workmanship. The corresponding objects 
ices, every one of them care- 
its position and duties, are 
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the highest order in Art be now produced which 
shall be in style and feeling purely classic? 
For the new Foreign Office, working out Mr. 
Scott’s designs, Mr. Skidmore has now pro- 
duced metal-work of various kinds, all of it 
alike of the highest order in Art, and in style 
and feeling, and also in the method of treat- 
ment, purely classic. And so this metal pro- 
blem has been solved, and we have before us @ 
demonstration of the ability of the same artist 
to execute metal-work of the very same artistic 
rank in both the classic and the Gothic styles. 
This result of the change of style in the new 
Foreign Office is one principal reason for our 
own contentment with that change. We now 
know what can be done in England in classic 
metal-work ; and for this knowledge we en 
to thank the adoption of the classic as the style 
he Foreign Office. ace 
 ~ vuihdas Gena the new building, Ba 
visitor cannot fail to have his special one : 
attracted by the various objects in bronze, | 
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corded; and yet these beautiful and character- 
istic works by no means cause the simpler 
branches in other parts of the building to appear 
inferior in that consistent quality of ex¢ellence | 
which distinguishes*every one of them. ~ The | 
fire-places, we must add,’contain large open 
grates, with massive bronze fire-dogs; and 
these, with the singularly beautiful fenders, 
formed partly of bronze and partly’of polished 
iron, give a great dignity to the State rooms. 
Such is the metal-work which has been exe- 
cuted for the nation, and is national property, 
in the new Foreign Office. Classic in design | 
and in treatment, this metal-work is the first of 
its class and order that has been produced in 
our country, in our own times, and by artists | 
and workmen who are our countrymen; and 
though the first, so’excellent it is that we doubt 
whether it will be surpassed in any future pro- 





Meyerheim’s ‘ Haven’ is but a poor imitation | 
of Ludwig Hermann’s quaint and original ma- | 


| rine-scenes. B 
tures, exhibited 


Paul Meyerheim are six pic- 
by the owners; one or two 
of the same have been already noticed in the 
Art-Journal. Paul Meyerheim is a promising 
artist, who displays inimitable power in the de- 
lineation of character. Max’ Michael's ‘ Wood- 
man’s Repast’ was one of the most complete 
pictures ‘in the exhibition, remarkably - well 


— and rich in colour and’ harmony. 
i 


chael’s ‘ Cradle Scéne,’ exhibited in the Lon- | 
don Royal Academy this year, has marked tho | 


artist .for distinction. ~P. Piloty’s (Munich) 
‘ Cloister’ Scene’ is a very fine picture, badly 
hung. E. Schluch’s (Munich) ‘ Moonlight’ is 
good. B. Vautier and Otto Weber, Alma 
Tadema, and various others, exhibited pictures 
worthy of special praise. Portraits were nume- 


SELECTED PICTURES, 
FROM THE COLLECTION IN THE DULWICH 
GALLERY. 
A SUNNY Day. 
A, Cuyp, Painter. J.C. Bentley, Eugraver. 

_In the once rural, but now 
thickly - populated, village of Dulwich, 
there exists what thousands know of, yet 
which very few comparatively have over 
| seen, @ picture-gallery, open to the public 
which, of its kind, is without its 
at least in this country. It is attached to 
Dulwich College, and was founded, about 
| the year 1811, by Sir Francis Bourgeois, 


ductions, either of the same or of other artists | 
and workmen. Others, perhaps, may produce 
similar works; and the same artists and work- 
men hereafter may frequently repeat what here | 
they have so worthily accomplished, and it is | 
possible that they may even surpass themselves. 
‘These are considerations for the future. At the | 
present time, it is with no common gratification 
that we are enabled to record such unqualified 
commendation of the works of living English- 
men—works executed in iron and bronze, metals 
possessing inexhaustible capacities, in the use 
and treatment of which it is of pre-eminent im- 


member of the Royal Academy, tho i 
talents as an artist were of a tina a 
kind. A large number of the paintings 
ecent of were bequeathed to Sir Francis, with con- 
Walewski, who, in his capacity of a Minister of | siderable other property by his friend 
State, had the Fine Arts under his administra-| M. Desenfans, a Frenchman who had wt. 
tion, and by his courtesy and tact gained the | tled in London, towards the end of the last 
respect and goodwill of all with whom he was | century, as a sesehant and picture-d 

thus brought into communication.—Complaints | 544 had pur shased th Fea “dealer, 
are made in some of the Paris journals that a | F h lit h — y from the 
painting on wood, accredited to Albert Durer, | phe gts en hn bs theis couaier teen 


in the Church of St. Gervais, is in danger of | 0 
destruction from neglect; and they ask that | of all the valuables they could turn into 


rous; some of them meagre enough. History | 
was but poorly represented. | 

Panis.—Much regret is felt here in artistic | 
circles at the recent sudden death of Count | 


| 

















teen 
en 


portance to us that we should know no masters. 


steps may be promptly taken for its preserva- 


| tion.—At the distribution of prizes to the pupils 


~~ -<>— 


of the Municipal School of Drawing and Sculp- 


' ture, M. Robert Fleury, who presided, said that 


| up to 1830 only one school of Art existed for 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


“ Beriiw.—The forty-sixth exhibition of the 
Berlin Royal Academy was opened on the 30th 
of August. According to the catalogue there | 
were 1,025 works of Art displayed ; ‘painting, | 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, photography, | 
designs in water-colour, pastels, &c., and mcr 
connected with public mohuments, are,all com- 
prised in the collection, which may be called a 
good average exhibition, with more than the | 
usual number of interesting subjects, many of 
which are already well known, especially some 
of the paintings exhibited last year in the Sa/on | 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, and already honourably 
noticed in the Art-Journal. Why there were 
so few paintings exhibited by the artists them- 
selves is a fact noticeable, and much to be 
regretted ; the power obtained by the dealers in 
the management of the exhibition is quite appa- 
rent. Fortunately London and Paris are ex- 
ceptions to Berlin in.this respect—in the way of 
business. Out of the 774 oil-paintings here 
brought together, a few claim particular notice. 
Andreas and Oswald Achenbach maintain their 
pa at the head of the German school of 
andscape, as does Knaus. Albert Bierstadt, 


whom we may also claim as a German artist, 
exhibited a very fine large landscape view, 
‘Serra Nevade.’ There is exquisite beauty and | 
poetry in this grand mountain-scene, brought | 
coherently together in colour and ee | 

] 


effect. Carl Becker is ‘another artist who sti 
sustains the honours he has won; ‘The Ravene 
Family’ is a picturé of which everybody speaks 
highly. A. Flamm’s ‘Ischia’ is worthy of 
much praise; the artist is evidently a pupil of 
the Achenbachs. Géréme’s (Jean Leon) ‘Slave 
Market’ was one of the most striking and artistic 
pictures in the exhibition. By the same artist 
is ‘The Death of Marshal Ney,’ placed almost 
be yond sight in a corner of the gallery ; surely 
Gerdme deserved a better position. C. Hoguet's 
‘The Mouth of a Harbour,'a fishing-smack with 
trimmed sails on a breezy sea, claims commen- 
dation for care and study; another work by 
Hoguet, a landscape scene, though hung too 
high, is evidently a good picture. Carl Hiibner 
and Julius Hubner (Dusseldorf) exhibited four 
genre pi tures, complete in execution and charm- 
ing im composition. Rudolf Jordan's ‘ Cloister 
* t ne ae the most successful picture the artist 
oar r many ayear. C. Lasch's (Dus- 
: . arf 1 he Wedding Feast,’ and Franz Mey- 
veim 6 ‘ Mother and Child,’ are painted in the 
‘ists usual definite and executive style. H. 





| the working classes, and that at the present 


moment there are fifty evening schools of Art 
in Paris, where’ more than 4,000 pupils can 
study; the models chosen, with care, by a com- 
mission, are sent to all the schools; rewards are 
given ‘by the municipal authorities; and the 
most meritorious pupils receive prizes of honour 
from the Emperor: ‘The Prefect of the Seine 
has caused large school-houses to be built to 
replace those Whose accommodation had become 
insufficient? The school of the Rue des Petits 
Hdtels, which is*one of these, has room for 
3,000 pupils. M. Robert Fleury referred to 
the courses of geometric drawing, sculpture, and 
elementary anatomy, established by M. Lequien, 
and said that the education given in these | 


schools answered all the wants of the industrial | 


Arts. «“Continue, then,’’ said M. Robert 
Fleury, “ to profit by the encouragement which | 
is offered to you; make free use of the advan- 
tages which the country and the Government 
place’ at your disposal, and all difficulties will | 
give way before your perseverance. Imbibe as | 
much as possible of the spirit of the best models 
of antiquity and of the Renaissance ; exercise | 
yourselves in composition and invention ; but 
remember that, though fancy is admissible in 
industrial: Art, it should never overstep the 
limits of good taste.” 

Dantzic.—A somewhat, recent number of the | 
Moniteur des Arts states that the famous picture 
of ‘The Last Judgment,’ in the Church of | 
Sainte Marie in Dantzic, which for a long time 
had been attributed to John Van Eyck, and, 
still later, to Hemling, or Hemmelinck, is now 
discovered to be the work of Stuerbout, better 
known as Dirck Van Haerlem, from the place of 
his birth. A Mr. Weale has, it is said, found a 
document in which Stuerbout, who was con- 
temporary with Hemmelinck, engages to paint 
the picture for a Milanese nobleman. Mr. 
Weale is an Englishman long settled at 
Bruges, who takes much interest in the old Art 
of the Low Countries. 

Genoa.—Signor Michele Canzio, an eminent 
Italian sculptor, died in this, his native city, in 
the month of September last, at the advanced 
age of eighty-one. Among his chief works 
may be cited the Monument of Christopher 
Columbus, on the Place de 1l’Acquaverde, 
Genoa; and the mural decorations of the Villa 
Pallavicini, near the same city. 

New York.— The commission for the 
National Monument to the late Abraham 
Lincoln has been given to Mr. Larkin G. Mead, 
an American sculptor of good reputation. 





eleven by Wouvermans, tw 


money. In the matter of these purchases, 
Desenfans was acting asagent for Stanislaus 
King of Poland, who wished to form 
| picture-gallery of his own. But before this 
| could be accomplished, Poland was in- 
| yaded, the King dethroned, and the coun- 
try partitioned out among other sovereigns. 
|The pictures were left in the hands of 
| Desenfans, who attempted to sell them, but 
| failed to get rid of more than a few, owing 
| chiefly, it is said, to some injudicious re- 
' marks published in his catalogue, and 
which reflected upon the character of 
ainters generally. On the death of Sir 
‘rancis Bourgeois, in 1811, the collection 
| bequeathed to him was left by will, with 
| other pictures he had acquired, and some of 
| his own paintings, to Dulwich College. A 
| few have since been added by other donors. 
Such is a brief history of this collection, 
which, by the way, will soon be housed in 
new apartments. The gallery includes 
about three hundred an rw pictures 
of the various European schools of Art; 
but the Dutch and Flemish painters are 
most numerously and best represented, 
and therefore we spoke of the collection as, 
“of its kind, without a parallel in this 
country.” It contains, for example, eigh- 
teen pictures by A. Cuyp, four by G. Dov, 
nineteen by Teniers, fourteen by Rubens, 
five by Rembrandt, four by A. Ostade, five 
by P. Potter, three by Hobbema, three 
by Kaul du Jardin, five b Berghem, 
ve by Van 
Dyck, four by W. Vander Velde, &e., &e. 
It must, not, however, be assumed that 
the pictures in the collection are among 
the best works of the several masters, ra 
indeed, that all are really genume, u 
there is certainly among them 4 very 
number that may be accepted a8 nf 
cimens, and some are of hig - 
Among these last is undoubtedly Cuyp® 
‘Sunny Day,’ which has always se 
sidered the finest of his works at Da ow 
There is but little in the compositio 
broken foreground of landscape, two cow 
and two rustic figures; in the mi 
tance, a herd of cattle with their wen 
in the front of a rock; and in the ss 
distance, a river, with undulating a 
beyond ; a scene of calm tranqu a 
which the setting sun is diffusing & “ 
mellow light that renders it soft and D 


tiful to the eye and peaceful to the fi 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF 
GREECE. 





f the world are so well known, to 
those who have never actually visited them, as 
the vicinity of Athens. To every student 
and lover of Art, Attica has long been holy 
ground. Paintings and engravings, models 
and illustrated volumes, are not the sole sources 
of information that we possess as to the glories 
of the age of Pericles, for some of the noblest 
wrecks that have escaped the ‘‘tooth of Time” 
are to be found in the sculpture galleries of the | 
British Museum. 

But, while we may thus be to a great extent 
familiar with the genius of Grecian Art, we are 
far from being able to share the impressions of | 
those who have sought the traces of that genius 
in her own native sunlight. A wounded 
Amazon, or a fractured Centaur, under the 
gloomy skies of Bloomsbury, has not the same 
tale to tell as beneath the pines or the laurels 
that shadow the ruins of a Grecian temple. | 
St. Pancras Church presents a very creditable | 
copy of the Erectheum, and yet the view of the | 
caryatides which we may obtain from the roof 
of an omnibus is intolerably out of harmony 
with a remembrance of that exquisite relic, 
lighted up by such rays as dance on the 
waters of the Mediterranean. We, untravelled 
Englishmen if we are, may know much about 
what is Grecian, and yet little about Greece. 

M. Le Baron des Granges has been labouring, 
and that with great success, to take us a step, 
or rather a stage, further in our intimacy with 
the remains of the golden age of Art. A set of 
some thirty-five photographic views of Athens 
and its environs is on view at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s, which brings some of the most famous 
of the Attic relics and ruins very palpably 
before the sense of sight. It is, perhaps, hardly 
possible for those who are not familiar with the 
effect of Southern sunlight, with the vegetation 
of the littoral districts of the South of Europe, 
and with the barren detail of the dcbris of the 
scala limestones of the Mediterranean, to recog- 
nise the truthful force of some of the landscapes 
in question. Others, again, speak to every eye. 
And those who know from experience the diffi- 
culties with which the draughtsman and photo- 
graphers have to contend in scenes similar to 
those selected by M. des Granges, will most 
highly value the whole of his very beautiful 
collection. 

Photography is, perhaps, never more suc- | 
cessful than in its representation of masonry. | 
When the design has been originally beautiful, 
the material good, and the workmanship appro- 
pnate, and when the slowly decomposing action 
of the atmosphere has been long acting on the 
object, with a caprice that can be neither imi- 
tate d aor explained, the effect of a good archi- 
tectural photograph is at times almost magical. 
Such is espe ially the case as to the large 
courses of masonry that flank the “ caryatides ”’ 
ofthe Erectheum. Again, we would call atten- | 
tion t ) 4 similar effect in the view of the temple 
of Niké Apteros,—the wingless Victory that has | 
; "8 since run, a8 she could not fly, away from | 
the spot,—taken from the Pinacotheca. The 
Panorama of Athens is a view of striking truth- 
fulness and beauty, and it must have demanded 
om at = on the part of the photographer | 
» Produce so long extended a scene, without | 
the cor any marks of the points of junction of | 

€ constituent parts. 
om cane Pnyx is a wild and striking 
white FO egg up by a reflection from a 
sr iing-house to the extreme left of the 
- a apt Thi rud limestone valley of the 
“wn sie ry | of those scenes which will hardly 
*d, even with the aid of a photograph 


Few parts 0 
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'V those . ° 
? ose to whom such scenery is altogether 
hovel and etran ¢ 5 
Th and sirange, 
“ere 18 a wonderful little bit of Mediter- 


Nean se 


jlegara,”’ 


ri t-Coast, in 
You lo 


Massive gea-y, 


The Scyronian rocks, near 
look down on the strong and 
ing sea, and on t} — the placid and slumber- 
of the ke - n the glittering sand and pebbles 
in the ~ and can almost forget the picture 
beautiful ct = — it creates. The most 
as a landec: the delineations, whether regarded | 
~~ “pe or as a photograph, is that of | 
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| two of the Temple of Minerva at Corinth, one 


| of that of Niké Apteros, one of the Acropolis 


| selection is concerned, an admirable series of | 


| curved lines of the former may be brought into 


the Lake of Pheneum, in Arcadia, with the 
mountains of Aroani in the distance. The 
aérial perspective is that of nature herself, and 
_ silve A tone of the distant mountains gives 
the very gleam and glitter of the limestone of ' fie A 
which they are pene In the -ememcaoite | Ta lat Mr. Felix Slade has, as we stated 
pen — ; £ Some time since, bequeathed £45,000, free of 
are mimosa-like shrubs, the dark, clean cut out- | Je racy duty, f " : ; 
lines of their foliage contrasting sharply with the | wiahd Fe nace in Papen | Of | founding, 
a ae . P’ . within two years after his death, certs 
sunlit sea and mountains bevond; and a single | py, : sy a ee 
= peepee? Sie | professorships of Fine Arts—one in the Uni- 
head of the tall feathery grass that is common versity of Oxford her j daa 
on the shores of the Mediterranean forms such | sity of Cambrid my my = the Univer- 
an object to arrest the eye as Turner was so University College of I ste a — =o 
skilful in selecting for some of his most striking | game sum of £45,000 Mi - 4 wer at 11 
foregrounds. ‘The photograph in question is | that there shall be founded 7 Pe - Reape 
oes =o man perfect bits of landscape we scholarships of Fine Art, to be called the Slade 
1ave ever seen produced by the sun. Exhibitions or Scholarships, each to be j 

Among the delineations are two views of the | amount £50 per annum cad to be ir = oti .. 
Temple of Theseus, four of the Temple of | with University College Reohen aad ts os 
Jupiter ( )lympius, three of the Parthenon, four | held by students of Fine Art under sinh m 
of the Erectheum and its well-known caryatides, years of age for not more than three years. And 
| should there be any surplus of the sum after 
these dispositions have been effected, the tes- 
tator has directed that such surplus shall be 
applied for the encouragement ot Fine Art in 
England, in such manner as the trustees shall 
think fit. 

It would appear that the spirit of this bequest 
was, with respect to Oxford and Cambridge, a 
recognition of Fine Art with a hope that, after 
such an example, other bequests might follow 
in such wise as to enuble those Universities to 
expand their foundations into efficient and at- 
tractive schools. With University College the 
| case is very different. The nature of the be- 

quest imposes on that institution the duty 
of forming a school for the cultivation of Art. 
University College has two faculties, one of 
Literature and one of Medicine; and the six 
exhibitions now at the disposal of the College 
seem to demand the establishment of a faculty 
of Fine Art. A school of Art in connection 
with schools of Literature and Medicine would 
enjoy peculiar advantages which are not open 
to students of schvols strictly of Art; and in 
any College eminent at once as a school of lite- 
rature and medicine, students of painting and 
sculpture would have opportunities of advanc- 
ing themselves in branches of learning which, 
though indispensable to an accomplished artist, 
are too often overlooked. It may be assumed 
that from certain of the chairs the a = 
cepts of the ethics of Fine Art would be incul- 
a and this will be insisted on by thousands 
of well-meaning people, ardent enthusiasts in 
| the cause of Are Pat there is a great deal of 
mechanism in Art, and the great proportion of 
painters never get beyond the mechanism, and 
those who do, cannot afford to leave the 
mechanism behind them. Mulready to the 
last was a student of the real, so was Ingres, 
and these men never outlived their popularity. 
Hence the establishment of a school of Art in 
connection with University College is an enter- 
prise, of the responsibilities of which the Council 
as yet know nothing. The student of medicine, 
having passed through his curriculum, may 
turn his back on his College for the rest of his 
life; but it is not so with the painter. The 
mechanism of Art is inexorable ; and this was 
understood two thousand years ago as well as 
o-day. ‘ 
aad advantages off red to artists in an ont t- 
blishment having connection with a College 
would be a more perfect system of fundamental 
study, inasmuch as the anatomic al professors 
| and demonstrators would assist the Art-pro- 
fessors. There would be departments in which 
the laws of optics would be « xplained, and chem- 
istry would form a subject of study in - far 
as it bore upon painting. But, atter all, the 
great care of the ¢ ollege should be to provide 
the means of studying the antique and the life 
__the latter in connection with a good school of 
costumed study, both 


THE SLADE PROFESSORSHIPS OF 
FINE ARTS. 








of the Temple of Minerva at Cape Sunium, one 


and the Museion, one of the Propylwa and the 
Pinacotheca, and one of the lonely ruin of the 
Pnyx. Thus it will be seen that, as far as 


noble monuments has been delineated by the 
Baron des Granges, while the variety of the 
views of the same building, both in point of 
observation and as regards distance from the | 
observer, is such as to present to the mind an | 
unusually vivid impression of these famous and 
noble ruins. 

In some of the views single features strike 
the eye with remarkable force. An instance 
occurs in the sharp fluting of the columns of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as seen from | 
Callirrhoe, and another, in a similar detail, in | 
the north-east view of the Parthenon. A single , 
column, with its rich Corinthian capital, the | 
sole survivor, with one exception, of a fallen | 
range, strikes the imagination with wonderful | 
force. It recalls one of the most picturesque of 
the Italian monuments, a column which was | 
erected by Pompey the Great at the Port of | 
Brindisi, the twin sister of which was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, and the graceful 
capital of which is adorned by heads of tritons 
and sea-gods peeping out from the foliage of 
the acanthus. 

The west view of the Parthenon deserves 
notice for the curious distortion of perspective 
which has been effected by the action of the 
lens. The question of how far a perspective 
drawing accurately represents the visual image 
formed on the retina by the object represented 
by that drawing is one of considerable interest, 
and by no means easy of solution. Photography 
furnishes phenomena that may throw some 
light on this question. It has been thought by 
many artists that there are no absolutely 
straight vertical lines seen by the eye, except 
in the direct line of vision. The outlines of 
the columns of the Parthenon on either side, 
in this view, are visibly and disproportionately 
curved, and yet the effect of the general view 
is neither unnatural nor unpleasing. A main 
difference between the photograph and the 
natural object consists in the fact, that the 





the centre of vision, while each vertical line in 
nature, when looked at, becomes central, and 
therefore undoubtedly straight. ‘That parallel 
lines, towards the limits of vision, are repre- 
sented by curves on the retina, there is no 
doubt. How far these curves are faithfully 
represented by the rules of linear perspective 18 
another matter, and one which may be to some 
extent illustrated, if not elucidated, by a care- 
ful examination of the photographs of Ilellas. 
We recommend our readers to pay 4 visit to 
the show-rooms of Messrs. Colnaghi. The 
thirty-seven photographs which are now to be 
seen there are also to be seen at Mr. Ry- 
man’s, High Street, Oxford. They will be as 
interesting to the classical scholar as to the 
lover of Art, or the student of architecture, and 
lition to our means of 
tainted with the 


uncient and modern, | 

But the issue is entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Slade’s trustees and executors, and the question 
which they have to consider ds the expediency 
of founding a Faculty of Fine Art. Un th: 
means at their disposal—one word. Mr. Slade 
has been either too hopeful or too ambitious. 
The proportion of the bequest allott d to Uni- 
versity College will be entirely inadequate to 
the establishment of a # hool of Art, according 
to the requirements of the present day. 





form a most valuable ad 
becoming more intimately acq' vit] 
genius of Grecian Art. As examples of I — 
tography these pictures are of a very high 
order, and show the Baron possesses true artistic 


feeling. 
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ENAMELLED MINIATURES. 
A captnet of enamelled miniatures has been 
be queathed to the Art-c ollections of South Ken- 
sineton by the late Mrs. Louisa Plumley, con- 
iples principally by Bone, Muss, 
Essex, and some foreign artists. One of the most 
striking of these works is by Essex, after the 
head of our Saviour, by Guido, known as ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ in the National Gallery, and which was 
formerly in the collection of Mr. Rogers. Com- 
mon as the subject is, it has rarely been painted 
without the presentment of some prominent 
and offensive crotchet on the part of the artist. 
We know of no version of the subject more 
effectively translatable into enamel than this, ar l 
Essex has done it justice. The 1 
by Guido for this head is in the Louvre; it is 
a free and somewhat rough drawing. 
by Essex is an enamel of the Gevartius, but 


isting of exar 


original sketcl 


here the substance of Vandyke’s rich impasto 
is lost in an enamel surface, rendered studiously 
Whether Vandvke did, or 
id 


tender and pretty. 
did not, paint this wondrous he 
in one afternoon, we shall nev 
but this certain, 


principally 
now learn; 
r before it 
Tho 
the 


ll never 
is that neithe 
nor after it did he ever paint its equal. 
of the enamel a failure, and 


eyes 


are 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


STATUE OF THE QUEEN FoR INDIA.— 
The full-sized model for this large and im- 
portant work is now near completion ; 
the commission for it was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Weekes, R.A., several years 
ago, but in consequence of various mone- 
tary considerations becoming uncertain— 
resulting from the late Indian financial 
panic—its execution was, by arrangement, 
for a time suspended. It may be here 
stated the commission was originally given 
by a private individual as the representa- 
tive of one of the largest merchant-firms of 


| the East, but is now under the cognisance of 


Also | 


the Indian Government, who have ordered 
the erection of the work in Calcutta in- 
stead of Bombay, as first intended. The 
conception of the figure is worthy its high 
purpose, and conveys a sense of regal power, 
with the benign air and gracious bearing 


| marking the acts and manner of our be- 


work generally is but a weak representation of | 


the picture. But this is the shortcoming of 
enamel in reference to it 
portraiture. By Muss is a charming copy 
of Kneller’s portrait of the first Duchess of 
Marlborough—one, by the way, of those re- 
cently exhibited at South Kensington. As a 
study it has been most judiciously selected ; it 
is well drawn, broad and beautiful in colour, 


and full of animation becoming rather Sarah | The head bears a tiara 


Jennings than the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Muss is now forgotten, but his works come 
sometimes before the public, and we never sce 
them without pleasure. If the Magdalen by 
Lee, after Guido, be in any wise a just repre- 
sentation of the picture, there is really nothing 
in it to justify its selection for an enamel. 

Of the well-known picture by Raffaelle, ‘ 
Vierge au Palmier,’ the characteristics are given 
with truth. ‘Cardinal Bentivoglio,’ by Muss 
after Vandyke, is an admirable performance. 
Vandyke, as in many of his likenesses, seems to 
have wished this work to impress the observer 
rather as a picture than a portrait, and it is in 
this light we view it. And not less a pic- 
ture is ‘Lady Margaret Fordyce’ after Gains- 
borough, by Essex. Gainsborough made more 
of the female head-dress than Reynolds, and 


s renderings of male | 


loved Sovereign. Her Majesty is repre- 
sented standing, wearing the insignia of 
the Order of the Star of India, which deco- 
ration she is supposed to be in the act of 
conferring. The pose and action of the 
figure are happily in keeping with the ex- 


| pression of the head and face; the out- 
| stretched right hand bearing the ribbon 
| and medal of the order acting in consen- 
| taneous unison with the look and words 


addressed to the recipient of the honour. 


THE HoLpe rn Society is the title given 
to an institution just started, under the 


| presidency of Sir William Stirling-Max- 


La | 


his successes in this direction were highly pic- 


turesque—of those, this is one. There is a 
rendering of Guido’s Cenci by some modern 
Italian artist, but it is quite unworthy to be 
associated with the works by which it is sur- 
rounded. By Muss is an Ascension of 
Virgin, after Carlo Dolee, a work that an artist 
like Muss would scarcely care to follow volun- 
turily. This enamel has been cracked in firine. 
Carlo Dolce’s flesh-surfaces in oil 


A are 


80 Waxy 


well, M.P., and a Council of gentlemen 
interested in its object, which is to produce 


fac-simile reprints of rare books, wherein 


Art and Literature are united. It is well 
known that many such works owe their 
chief beauty to Hans Holbein; hence his 
name is appropriately given to the Society. 
The books will be reproduced, at a reason- 
able cost—to subscribers only, it is pre- 
sumed—by the aid of photo-lithography, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Brothers, 
who, in 1866, executed the fac-simile re- 
print of Whitney's ‘** Choice of Emblemes” 
for the editor of that work. The first two 


| works of the series it is proposed to issue, 
| are Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and his 


the | 


that he is more f avourably represented in enamel | 


than in oil. 

Among the most rem 
ples of portraiture we hay 
trait of himself 
comparison with 
iny 


irkable of these exam- 
(c Ji hn a if kson’s T Ore- 
i 
by Muss, a work that will bear 

iny production 
master, ancient ormodern. Reynolds’ ‘Puck,’ 
Essex, must not be forgotten; however difti- 
copy Sir Joshua, the broad points of 
could 5 ly be missed, ial] 
imitation of — paint-sur! 

‘J hls name! KE oth rs 


varp 


cult it is to 
this pictur 
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fi i tui 
PS 


irce esper 


‘* Figures for the Old Testament.” 
greater number of the works contemplated, 
the original text is Latin, but versions into 


the chief languages of Europe exist, of | 


almost equal antiquity with the text itself. 
Wherever practicable, one or more of these 
versions, from some approved edition, will 
be subjoined to the Latin text, and thus 
the series will be suitable to the widening 
numbers to whom Latin is truly a dead 


tongue. 


of its class by | 


Sourm Lonpon 
TION.—A meeting 
Borough Road for 
ting a South Lond 


bition for 1869, and of explaining the prize 
sil 


INDUSTRIAL 
has been held in the 


| scientific lectures to be delivered at the 


Lambeth Baths during the ensuing winter. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 


| M.P. The Rey. G. M. Murphy read the pro- 
| gramme of the lectures and prizes, and the 


whic! 


propose d pros} 
hich, among 
Istone, 


} 
4 


L, others, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Mr. Bright, are to be 
sted to become patrons. Resolutions 
approving of the entire scheme were passed. 
Lives oF THe SPANISH PAINTERS.—It 

is now about twenty years since Mr. W. 
Stirling—now Sir William Stirling Max- 
{.P.—published his ‘‘ Annals of the 


Ir. Glac 


well 











Of the | 


ectus of the exhibition, of 


of Wales. 


the purpose of promo- | 
m Working Class Exhi- | 


heme in connection with the series of | 
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Orta 
Artists of Spain,” a mo: } : 
three veluithe, which has lone watt - 
print. Its original price was three PF ge he 
the last copy that came “ into the market ” 
at a public sale a short time avo realiend 
we have heard, twelve guinane “a a 
book was published by Parker 4 rm 
Strand, who retired from business fou, 
or five years since, when its interest 
were, if we remember rightly, transferred 
to Messrs. Longman and Co. It is much to 
be regretted that a work go important and 
so much inquired after, as we know it to 
be, should be positively beyond the reach 
of hundreds desirous’ of possessing jt: 
surely Messrs. Longman would find jt 
answer their purpose to issue a new edition 
if they are at liberty to do so, and espe- 
cially if the author, who we see is at pre- 
sent busy in Scotland securing his re- 
election into Parliament, could be prevailed 
upon, when the contest is over, to super- 
vise the new issue. We call attention to 
the matter because it has been repeatedly 
forced upon us by correspondents. Sir 
William’s “‘ Velasquez and his Works” is, 
if we mistake not, also out of print, and 
might well be subjected to a similar pro- 
cess. It was published in 1855, 

THe Ceramic Art-Union.—The an- 
nual meeting of this society has been held 
for the award and distribution of prizes; 
the chair was taken by S. A. Hart, Esq., 
R.A., and resolutions of approval were 
moved and seconded by Sir Francis Graham 
Moon, Bart., E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A., and 
S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. The report was 
read by Dr. Doran, F.S.A.; it detailed the 
proceedings of the managers and directors 
during the past year. The several speakers 
testified to the great merits of the works 
produced—all of which were exhibited in 
the room of the Architectural Museum, 
Conduit Street, where the meeting took 
place—and paid special compliments to the 
Messrs. Battam, to whose matured know- 
ledge and sound judgment the public is 
indebted for the highly satisfactory results. 
It is not too much to say that there is no 
one of the works executed for the sub- 
scribers that might not decorate any draw- 
ing-room in the kingdom ; so much, indeed, 
was said by Sir Francis Moon, a high 
authority in such matters, and such was 
undoubtedly the opinion of the persons pre- 
sent. One of the principal objects of attrac- 
tion was a bust, ‘The Queen of the May, 
by Joseph Durham, A.R.A.; another was 
reduction of ‘ Musidora,’ by Mr. Theed, 
from the original sculptured for the Prince 
The subscribers amounted to 
about 1,500—a number that justified the 
allotment of eighty prizes of statuettes, 
vases, &c., each being the exclusive “ copy 
right” of the society. We are sure that 


| if its issues were more extensively seed, 
EXHIbi- | - 
| be the consequence, for it would be im- 


a very large accession of strength woul 
possible, under other circumstances, to 
acquire a production so admirable for 3 
sum much beyond a guinea. The society 
has had our earnest support from a 
mencement, some ten years ago; it sy 
accomplished more than could eng | 
have been expected from it; 1 has ore 
no work of an inferior, or even of a questic . 
able, character; and it has certainly — 
the high purpose for which it was se 
—to improve public taste, and oe ou 
a knowledge and appreciation of excellé 

in Ceramic Art. on 
"eae GALLERY for the exhibition 
and sale of pictures is about to be ovent 
in London, in spacious and mew” 
rooms known as the “ Corinthian “ be 
in Argyll Street, Regent Circus: The 
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tionsare as usual. Tne Committee (of four- 
teen), is formed of the younger aspirants 
for fame ; but among them are well-known 
names, and the list is headed by Mr. ——_ 
Weekes, R.A. On one day of the wee 
the Exhibition is to be free. It cannot be 
characterised as the project of a dealer; 
for it is specially provided that ‘each 
picture shall be bona fide the production 
and property of the artist by whom it 1s 
exhibited.” The scheme appears to be in 
all respects just, reasonable, and practical ; 
and will, no doubt, obtain the confidence 
of the artists. 

ALPINE AND ORIENTAL ScCENERY.—An 
Exhibition of pictures and drawings by 
Mr. Elijah Walton has been opened at No. 
48, Pall Mall. This artist has already 
distinguished himself as a painter of Alpine 
scenery, Which he has set forth in a manner 
professedly scientific, but at the same time 
has shown that such treatment is not incom- 
patible with the picturesque. The paintings 
and drawings are in number one hundred 
and seventy-one, but the subjects are 
drawn principally from two very different 
sources. Of the three large oil-pictures 
two are devoted to such features of the 
Alps as are seen only by the more adven- 
turous of the visitors to Switzerland. That 
called the Weisshorn from above Stalden 
shows the snow-covered peak rising against 
the sky and veiled as to its base by the 
intervening mists. The other Alpine sub- 
ject is Monte Viso, as seen from the valley 
of the Po. In both these scenes we are 
impressed by a sense of the absence of ani- 
mal life; a close observer will learn more 
of the truth from these works than from 
such fanciful representations of Alpine 
scenery as we are too often accustomed to 
see. From the Alps we are at once trans- 
ported to the Plain of Thebes, which is 
bounded by what are courteously called 
the Libyan Hills, but which may be more 
accurately described as mountains of stone, 
which, terrace upon terrace, rise and seem 


to assault even the upper sky. Visitors | 


will be gratified by the information af- 
forded by these drawings, several of which 
are representations of localities famous in 


sacred history. The Wady Mokatteb, for 


instance, shows the valley in which the | 
“a | a departure from the “actual.” Posterity 
scriptions supposed to be a record left by | 


rocks bear, for the space of a league, in- 


the Israelites on their passage through the 


desert, although no portion of the writing | 


has ever yet been deciphered. We may in- 
Stance as one of the curiosities of the col- 
lection, a Bedouin en route for Sinai; he is 
mounted on his camel which is moving at a 
rapid rate across the desert. We have never 
before seen the peculiar movements of the 


animal described in what may be termed a | 


trot. It is here shown that it lifts its fore 
and hind fi et on each side, respectively, at 
the aie time causing a rocking motion 
which not unfrequently produces a feeling 
akin to sea-sickn¢ ss, : 7 
jects are the ‘Chain of Serbal,’ ‘Shipping on 


the, AT" 

vue Nile, ‘Jebel Mousa,’ *‘ Wady Sebayeh,’ 

Fe on the Nile,’ &c., &c.; we believe 

the “nure series to have been rendered with 
» wnictest observance of truth. 

ore) Leas” OF SCULPTURE.—The para- 

e-“P4 which we extracted last month from 


48 COlumy? 4 ha As . 
Ramargr- of the Atheneum contains a 
“ement that j : rt : 
sna Hat, in justice to the eminent 


coal relvrred to therein, ought to be 
ILE q Our contemporary, speaking of 


41 
he intended 


8 


Coss), 4 Statue of the late Earl of | 
om oe int mated that Mr. Foley had 
aca, make it “‘out of the head and 
erected at eee which was not long since 
US thet eum &c. Mr. Foley assures 


“Ch a statue ‘really does not 


Among these sub- | 


| particle of he 
water circulated evenly throug! 
is portable, it 


thirty minutes by gas, at 





exist; the model for it is not even com- 
pleted.” We admit that it would have been 
right for us to have ascertained the fact, 
ere giving currency to an erroneous state- 


ment; but we certainly were under the 
impression that a statue of the deceased 


nobleman had been erected in Dublin, 
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On THE ArcuirecturaL History or Evy 
CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. D. J. Srew ART, 
M.A., formerly Sacrist of the Cathedral. 
] ublished by d. VAN Voorst, London. 


though we knew enough of Mr. Foley to ty ao Cs content just now waging with 
feel assured he would not lend his name, or pect to one branch of the Established Church 


devote his talents, to any project which 
would render him liable to the charge of 


‘* tradesman-like practice.” Our sole ob- 


of the United Kingdom, to be followed, in all 
probability, at no very distant day by a still 
fiercer contest as regards the other branch, 
there are few men, whatever their political or 


ject in reprinting the remarks in question | religious views may be, prepared to attack those 
was to enter a general protest, not a par- | Sa red edifices themselves, which the wisdom, 


ticular one, against artistic reproductions, 
which are far more to be deprecated in 


piety, and liberality of our forefathers erected 
all over the land. The noble cathedrals, that 


painting than in sculpture: a purchaser of | ™"Y be called the growth of centuries, and the 


a picture, for which perhaps he gives a 
large price, must feel aggrieved to find a 


repetition of it in the hands of another. 

Tue Leign Hunt Monument.—A sum 
amply sufficient for the purpose has been 
obtained, and the subscription list is closed. 
We shall report proceedings in due course. 
Among the most gratifying results of the 
‘* appeal” was a letter addressed by George 
W. Child, Esq., the proprietor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, to Mr. 8. C. Hall, 
tendering the whole of the required amount 

£80) as his individual subscription. In 
reply, that generous gentleman was in- 
formed it was not needed; but his libe- 
rality is appreciated none the less. 

An EXnHipirion oF AkT AND ArT- 
INDUSTRY is now open at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire; it is under the best possible auspices. 
Messrs. Agnew have undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of collecting and arranging the 
works, many of the neighbouring collectors 
being liberal contributors. Few towns of 
the kingdom are more favourably circum- 
stanced for such a purpose; we trust it 
will be eminently successful, not only as 
a powerful auxiliary to education in Art- 
knowledge, but for the cause in view—the 
discharge of a debt to complete the Mecha- 
nics Institute of this populous town. 

Tue Porr LavreatTe.—Mr. Woolner’s 
bust of the Laureate is well known as one 
of the most admirable works of its class that 
has been produced in England. It is a 
true, yet a very refined, likeness of the 
poet: a poetic rendering, yet by no means 


will in this “‘copy” recognise one of the 
foremost men of the century; and, here- 
after, nothing more will be needed to pre- 
serve his ‘‘ memory,” as far as Art can do 
it. The bust has recently been reproduced 
in statuary porcelain for ‘‘the many.” It 
is issued by Mr. John Stark, of Hanley, 
Staffordshire ; the reduction was, no doubt, 
made by the sculptor, for much of the 
merit of the original has been retained. 
To those who cannot obtain the larger work, 
this production on a small scale will be a 
valuable acquisition ; for it is an excellent 
specimen of ceramic Art, and may take a 
high place among its best examples. 
ApPaRATus FoR Heatine Barus.—Mr. 
C. R. Havell, head-master of the Reading 
School of Art, has shown us his ‘‘ Patent 
Submerged Stove,” which certainly appears 
to be what it professes—a novel, simple, 
and economical contrivance for heating 
water for baths, &c. ; it is made to burn either 
gas or spirits. The stove being placed at 
the bottom of the bath in the water, every 
at is absorbed, and the hot 
out. As it 
ean be use d in any room or 


bath, and will heat sufficient water for a 


. ° . a rantyv-five to 
full-sized bath, in from twenty-!\ 


t the cost of three 
thirty to forty-live 


halfpence, and from j 
minutes by spirits. 


church of the quiet hamlet wherein successive 
generations have worshipped, will, it is to be 
hoped, long survive the strife of party, the 
onslaught of their avowed enemies, and the 
supineness, if not something worse, of professed 
friends, and will continue to be, what they have 
ever been, whether looked upon only as ex- 
| amples of the art of the builder, or as temples 
of religious service,—the glory of the country. 

The early history of almost every monastic 
institution — the foundation of all corporate 
ecclesiastical bodies—is chiefly based on tra- 
| dition. The Monastery of Ely is presumed to 
have been founded by A‘thelthryth, or, as she 


is more commonly called, Etheldreda, wife of 


| Eegfrith, King of Northumberland, about the 
| middle of the seventh century. The legends con- 
nected with her life and death are curious; while 
| the vicissitudes endured by the monks of Ely 
| from the distracted state of the kingdom till the 
| accession of William the Conqueror, and even 
| afterwards, were great; for the fraternity and 
| the inhabitants of the Isle of Ely, under the 
command of Hereward, nephew of the Abbot of 
Peterborough, and a young noble distinguished 
| for his valour and daring, whom Ingulphus 
describes as a pattern of Anglo-Saxon chivalry, 
offered a determined, and, for a long time, suc- 
cessful resistance, to the power of the Normans. 
The first edifice was partially destroyed by the 
Danes in 870, and all its revenues were annexed 
to the Crown, which retained them till the 
reign of Edgar. 

A century after the attack of the Danes, 
ZEthelwold, Abbot of Abingdon, and afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, received permission of 
the King, Edgar, “to restore the church and 
monastic buildings, and to build new huabita- 
tions if they were necessary ;"’ but it was not 
till 1107 that Ely was erected into a bishopric, 
by Henry I. aoe 

“The cathedral as existing at present is, like 
all similar edifices, the workmanship of many 
different periods, and displays a singular 
mixture of various styles of architecture, which, 
however, are combined to make it a n ble 
structure. The chief object of Mr. Stewarts 
book is to set forth and determine, so far as 
documentary evidence of every kind adinits, 
the date of each p rtion, and the atts ndant 

Such an investi- 


circumstances of its erection. ' 
gation is interesting principally to the are! 


logist and any others who care to re ad by what 
means our great ecclesiastical structures have 
nh we 


grown into the noble proportions in whi 
see them ; but narratives of this kind are gene- 
rally so bound up with the history of Pee 
country, apart from their religi us asp ct, u it 
they have something more to teu than wi 
relates to the art of the ar« hitect, while we « 
meet with anecdotes that savour mor 
mance than of reality. Here is one respecting 
the erection of the beantiful Lady . h ‘p of 
Ely, the first stone of which © us laid in 1321, 
the chay 1 being finished in 1 19 For one 
than twenty-eight years the w« rk was dire ot 
by one of ‘the monks, John of Wis ech how 
well those old monks knew how to _ “ 
“was SACLY uzz 


‘ 
i 
’ 


ven 


| ro- 


i! 
the commencement, John . 
how to get money to pay the wag of 
workmen whose labour 


he required ; but 
difficulties were removed by a most sorta 
discovery of treasure. 


He p rsuuded severa: ol 
his secular brethren to giv’ ; 


» their ail in di 
i h the t tions of 
the trenches In which the I india ion 
hile the’ e al 
chapel were to be laid, and while they were 4 
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busily employed, he struck his spade upon a 
brazen pot, full of gold coins, buried in the 
earth. As he was digging by himself, at some 
distance from his companions, it was not diffi- 
cult to conceal the discovery from them ; and 
at night, when all had withdrawn from their 
self-imposed task, John carried off the pot of 
money and hid it under his bed.’ Incidental 
to the history of the monastery, of which the 
church formed a part, Mr. Stewart devotes a 
chapter of his book to an account of the state of 
the Isle of Ely before the drainage of the Fens ; 
another chapter to a survey of Ely outside the 
walls of the Priory in the fifteenth century ; 
and another, the last chapter, to what may be 
termed the domestic records of the monkish lift 
at Ely: these chapters are full of interest. 
When Henry I. erected Ely into a bishopric, 
he divided the lands of the monastery between 
the bishop and the monks, and the monastery 


was afterwards governed by a prior, who was | 


called the Lord Prior. It was, with almost 
every other similar institution, surrendered into 


the hands of Henry VIII., who granted a | 


charter to convert the conventual church into a 
cathedral by the title of the Cathedral Church 
of the Undivided ‘Trinity. 


Mr. Stewart's investigations must have in- | 
volved no small amount of diligent and not | 


unwearisome research, combined with con- 
siderable antiquarian and scholastic knowledge. 
His narrative is, as the title of his book indi- 
cates, strictly limited to the ancient architectu- 
ral history of the edifice, or rather edifices. 
He makes no allusion to whatever changes or 
alterations the cathedral may have undergone 
within the last two or three centuries; nor does 
he refer to the extensive reparations that have 
been carried on of late years, and which are 
still in progress, with the object of restoring 
the venerable edifice to its pristine beauty, so 
far as this is practicable; and certainly, even 
now, in its comparatively unfinished state, Ely 
is worth a pilgrimage to see what has been 
already effected: no cathedral in the kingdom 
is better entitled to be visited by the lover 
of splendid ecclesiastical architecture,—notably 
so the interior and the exquisite lantern tower. 


Tue Nationat Gazetteer; a Topographical 
Dictionary of the British Islands. Com- 
piled from the latest and best sources, and 
Illustrated with a complete County Atlas 
and numerous Maps. Published by Vintve 
ANp Co., London, 


A book of this kind is now an indispensable 
necessity in every library, public or private; 
nay, in eve ry house w here knowledge is sought 
after; and that of one’s own country is by no 
means the least which we all should endeavour 
to acquire, as more or less associated with our 
daily avocations, pleasures, or pursuits. The 
task of compiling such a topographical diction- 
ary as would meet the demands of a busy, 
inquiring, and travelling community as our 
own, could not possibly be an easy one; but it 
seems to have been well carried out in the three 
large and handsome volumes which have re- 
cently made their appearance under the title of 
. The National Gazetteer.” ‘The amount of 
information they contain is great, comprehen- 
sive, and exceedingly well-digested. Its accu- 
racy we have tested by referring to some com- 
paratively obscure country-places with which 
we are well acquainted, and we find them set 
down and corre: tly described in every r quisite 
particular, , 

Such are the changes which the whole country 
has undergone of late, and is still und rgving, 
us regards population, area, the progress of 
commerce and manufactur 8, that a new Gazet- 
feer seems to be nec ssary, wi 
annually, but certain ; 
Acts of 4 
pal ishes 
parishes have 
have increa 
lands have 


merous othe 


will not say 
ly every four or five years. 
Parliament have transferred towns and 
from one county to another, new 
been de marcated, populations 
sed and de ve d, tillage and pasture 
ex mae d their growths, and nu- 
r ullerations that need not to be 
=) ) 

partic ularised have all combined to bring about 
a new condition of affairs « 

It is evi 
publications of thi 


localities ven in the remotest 


’ 
kind now before us « in be 


nt, then, that all previous | 
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regarded as little better than old almanacs: 
hence the necessity that the public should have 
a work that deals with the present rather than 
the past; and this is now supplied by “The 


National Gazetteer,” which is printed in good, | 


legible type, and is abundantly supplied with 
county and other maps very carefully and 
clearly executed. The information is brought 
down to the latest date possible to the arrange- 
ment and printing of so voluminous a work ; 
one which is altogether produced in such a 
manner as to adapt it to any library, however 
costly and well-furnished with literature. It can 
searcely fail to become a standard book of re- 
ference. 


Tue Canary: Varieties, Management, and 
Breeding. By the Rev. Francis Smiru. 
Published by Groomprince, London. 


If the robin was to our forefathers, as Bernard 
Barton calls it— 


“ The dear domestic household bird,” 


how much more forcibly the line will apply to 
the canary. ‘The one is our visitor only when 


* Chill’d by bleak December,” 


the other is our guest every day throughout the 
year; ever ready to pay in song for his lodging 
and his board. There are few homes where he 
is not an inmate, and not many where he and 
his wife do not augment the family circle; for 
in most cages there is one or more born in the 
house. It is the pet of pets among birds; very 
beautiful, very tame, and sometimes very in- 
telligent. They may be taught so as to be 
marvellously accomplished, and are seldom so 
wild as to be excluded from the breakfast-table 
—in full freedom there. 

One of the sweet birds is singing to us while 
we write a glorious song—now one of gentle 
persuasiveness, now one of triumph, somewhat 
too loud. It is but a little, short, ill-shaped, 
‘common canary ;”’ but, nevertheless, his sing- 
ing isa joy that brightens our room and lightens 
our labour. And it is winter, or very nearly 
so, when all other songsters of the wood and 
field are silent. 

To the reverend gentleman who gives us this 
book we owe much ; it is so admirably done as 
to be thoroughly perfect as far as the subject 
goes. He tells us everything about the canary, 
and in the pleasantest manner, enlivening his 
story with many anecdotes. It is written ina 
tender and loving spirit; lucky are the birds 
who have so sympathetic and considerate a 
master, and fortunate is the master who owns 
so many beautiful birds; for the charming pic- 
tures that decorate the volume are so many 
portraits of “ the author’s own pets.” 

Mr. Smith is not a writer who has produced 
a book “to order ;”’ he has obviously loved his 
task. Years of thought and study, and fami- 
liarity with his subject in all its bearings, have 
enabled him to tell us everything needful to be 
known by those who keep the bird—one or 
many ; how best to be its friend and its doctor ; 
how to improve without impairing nature; how, 
in a word, the extremest amount of enjoyment 
may be derived from the cultivation of those 
delicious little inmates of our homes. 

The author is a severe critic; he will have 
nothing but what is perfect, eschewing all that 
are “common.” There is, in his view, as much 
“ difference between the first-class Belgian birds 
and an ordinary English canary as there is be- 
tween an old-fashioned Northamptonshire cart- 
horse and a pure-bred Arabian of the Desert.” 
But if he makes us discontented with our trea- 
sures, he shows us very clearly how we may 
substitute the less for the more beautiful; and 
no doubt he is right in advising us to be con- 
tent only with the best, for the best are not 
beyond the reach of ordinary possessors. We 
would not, indeed, exchange our own homely 
little pet for his exquisite Prince Charming ; but 
we would gladly receive one of his royal pro- 
geny, and give him a palace worthy of him. 

The book is a delightful book ; it may give 
pleasure to those who do not keep the birds, | 
but to those who do it will be indispensable. 
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meat 7 Stowe... Engraved by C.J. 

4EWi8, from the Picture by ( Merci 

Published by the “ STowELL Siena 

A Fenn,” Princess Street, Menchesten 
An excellent engraving from the picture ; 
sented by the “ Stowell Memorial Aid Fund” 
to the corporation of Salford, and painted b 
Mr. Mercier, from photographs and mem y 
after the death of this well-known and © 
clergyman, who is here represented habited : 
full canonicals, and reading the Conia 
Service in the chancel of his church The 
likeness is most truthful and expressive the 
pose of the figure easy and graceful, while the 
engraving itself is especially brilliant. It is 
published with the object of augmenting the 
funds for building the “Stowell Memorial 
Church, Parsonage, and Schools,” in Man- 
chester. There must be many friends and 
admirers of the deceased who would be glad, for 
his sake, to assist the good work, and also to 
possess a pleasing memento of him. 





Joun ORIeEL’s Start in Lire. By Mary 
Howrrr. Published by Srerey ayp Co, 
and Partripce anv Co., London. ‘ 

This is an illustrated story for the young; a 
book the value of which is not to be estimated 
by its cost. It contains some twenty engray- 
ings, large and small; they are so good as to 
compare advantageously with the very best 
efforts of the best artists issued in any publica. 
tion of our time. That is saying much—but 
not too much; for we trace in it the mind of 
the admirable editor to whom British Workmen 
and British children owe a large debt of grati- 
tude, who seems always to consider that the 
commonest things should be made excellent; 
that to engender bad taste is to corrupt morals; 
and that there is no reader so humble as to be 
out of the reach of teaching by pure Art. The 
story is from the pen of a lady who occupies a 
high position, perhaps the highest, as an in- 
structor of youth; whose writings are ever 
graceful and pleasant, while full of wise and 
pious lessons; whose religion, though always 
present, is never oppressive; and from whose 
own mind and heart come the teachings of love, 
prudence, temperance, charity—inculeated in 
every line she circulates. It is needless to add 
that we heartily recommend this little book. 


Haypn’s Dictionary or Dates RExatixe 10 
ALL Aces AND Nations. By Bewsam 
Vincent. Thirteenth Edition. Published 
by E. Moxon anp Co., London. 

Two years have passed since the last edition of 

this valuable book of reference was published ; 

it contained, according to a statement now put 
forth, no fewer than 34,563 facts or dates. 

This large number is considerably augmented, 

the editor having adopted the plan of employing 

a staff to keep a daily register of record, 0 that 

nothing of importance should be omitted, and 

errors of every kind avoided or corrected. 

Among the “ novelties” of this new edition are 

a compendious Chronological Table, anda dated 

Index. ‘The work is now brought down to 

June of the present year. 


——_ 





By Leo. H. 


REES oF OLD ENGLAND. } 
Tue T Lh os 


Guinpox. Published by 

London. : 
This is a reprint of a series of papers conta 
to a popular magazine. The yer : 
good subject for his literary work, an as 
a good use of it, so far as his oye of T 
tend; but he might have done more, echetr 
full of materials capable of bemg oe 
much more comprehensively, and ven 1 
tively, than they are. We like 
done so well as to regret he does not 
he writes as a true lover of Nature, This 
spirit alive to her diversified bestth Me. Grin- 

from 


don in the field of literature: ed «Life: its 


on a few years since, entit be 
Varieties, and Phenomena,” howe re 
an original thinker and a close 0 wrth ; 
henemena of existence ; It had our 
opinion when it appeared. 
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2. 
BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 1868. 
{00 RACING. By the Hon. Frawois Law ey. | 5. On YACHTING. By Epwarp Picort. 
{On HUNTING. By Anruony TROLLOPS. 6.On ROWING. By Lesuse Srrpsen. 
30. SHOOTING. By the Hon. Francis} 7. On ALPINE CLIMBING. By Les.is 
Law. Srernen. 
40n FISHING. By James G. Bertram, 8. On CRICKET. By Casnurs Meneweruen. 
Eprrep sy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In One Volume, Post vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. [This day. 


3 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, LAW, 


AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by Mancus Stowe. Post évo. cloth, price 2s.fd. — 


(This day. 


4. | 
ANOTHER ENGLAND. VICTORIA. By Epwarp Carron | 


[Jn @ few days. 
5 


THE SECRET DISPATCH : or, the Adventures of Captain 


Belgorie. By James Grant, Author of “* The Romanee of War,” “The Scottish Cavalier,” &c. 
6 (/» preparation. 


Traore,” &c. &e. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 


7 


Lonsdale. By Cuszits A. Brace, Author of “Lost Leonore,” umerous 
trations. Feap. vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. ny aia ~ ayew — 


8. 
TALES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. By Davip 


fara, Author of * Kail of the Locket and bis Three * 
tions, Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. éd.; Wishes,” &e. With aa 7-2 Iltustra- 


9. 
HUGH TRAFFORD. A Novel. By Marrua Lez. 
s [ In preparation. 


THE BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


With Mustrations by Jou Fxaxxuw. Er gtaved by Jamzs D. Coorzr. Small crown 4to. 
(Jn a few days. 


ll. 
THE HUDSON, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE 


SEA, By Besson J. Leese o edges. 
J. Leesrc, Illustrated by 206 Engravi 
Author, aud @ Frontirpiece on Steel. £mail mown dior, exime cloth gilt, gil te ign ran 2 
[ This day. 


12. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. By the | 


Rev. J.M. Betiaw. Ii) 
‘kw. Illustrated by Seven Steel En 
Tuomas Attom. In one vol, royal 4to. ete ae es Pye we = 


13, 


THE PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
wi Mepahlaand Griet Up Basta Secmatsos Wonca Keeper sod Seca, 
National Gallery. Paris in iL.,ana ts elon tan coun now sea. 


14, 
THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS | 


IBITION, 
royal dto,, ries 2 emtaining more than 1,200 lilustrations of Objects of Interest Jo 1 vol 


16. 


PAMOU | 
AMOUS SHIPS OF THE BRITISH NAVY: Showing | 


er prise 
the Fist Lond oye arin6 Of British Seamen. By W. H. Davswront Apaus. Dedicated to 
eloth iralty. New Edition, with numerous L.Justrations. 


»Soth extra, price 3s. 6d, [ This day. 





NOW OR NEVER; or, the Trials and Perils of Frederick | 


aE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE. 


To be issued in Weekly Parts, price Sixpence each. 


[Part IIT. this day. 


16. 


THE HOLY LAND: Past and Present. Sketches of Travel 


in Palestine. By Rev. Henny 8. Ospons, M.A, N tt Corrections, 
and Filly L)!ustrations, Small crown 8v0., cloth cates, ~~ = ‘Ready. 


17, 
THE SEASIDE NATURALIST : Out-door Studies in 
~ ~ oo) ~ any,ar time Geology. By the Rev, R, W. Frasea, M.A., 
Vivary. With 40 llustratons,""Beall rows Sron sloth exit reie a, 6s" {Ready 


18, 


THE WAVE AND THE BATTLE-FIELD. Stories of 


Adventure by Sea and Land. C: ntaining—I. Maurice Ashworth; or, Floating Away. Il. Oa 
the Cosst ; or, The “ Start ° and her Crew. Lil. The Little Drummer; or, Sister uita’s 
Gifts. IV. Lily Mc!iviile, The Whaler’s Daughter. By Louisa Stewart, Author of * Atheline; 
cr, The Castle by the Sea,” “ Bradmere Pool,” &c. With Lilustrations. Small crown #¥0,, 
cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. {| Ready. 


19. 
A PLAIN GUIDE FOR SUITORS IN THE COUNTY 


- 6. 
THe PERILS AND ADVENTURES OF HARRY SKIP- | 


WITH. By W. H. G. Kinceton, Author «f “True Blue,” “Foxholme Hall,” ** Pirate's | 


23. 
THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF 





Small crown — 





VIRTUE & CO., CITY ROAD, anv 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12, DEY 


COURT. By a Bazruter. Small crown yo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. [This day. 


20. 


LAW OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS; with Expla- 
natory Notes on the Law as to the Protection of Desigus and Trade Marks. By ¥. W. 


Campin, Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 12mo. limp cloth. (in a few days. 


21. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL; with Prologomena and 
English Notes. By T. H. 8. Escorr, M.A., Lecturer in Logic at King’s College, London, 
late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth. This day. 


22. 
THE AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON ; with English Notes 


avd an Introduction. By Lusweiiynn F, W. Jewrrr. 12mo, limp cloth, price “ £ dey 


ENGLAND. By Howarp 


n, with Appendix, containing a fall Account ot every Endowed 


Stavnion, Esq. New Editiv 
to the present time. 
( Shortly. 


Grammar School in England and Wales, carefully prepared and 


m4, 
A TREATISE ON OPTICS; or, Light and Sight Theo- 


etically and Practically treated, with the application to Fine Art and Industrial Pursuits, 
By E. Nvoent, C.E. With pumerous Llustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price bs. | Ready. 


25. 
E MOLLUSCA: A Treatise on Recent 
& MANUAL oF Woopwanp, A.L.8. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Recen y logical Discoveries to the Present Time, by Katru ree A.L.By 
F.G.8., with Illustrations on Steet and Wood by A. N. Warexnorss and G. Prorat 


}2mo. cloth extra, with gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


26, 
HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF ; THE ELECTRIC 
=. yt xin Desh reel Prastion.” eek limp sloth. (Ths bm 5 





27. 
oe the French of Monsrioneur 
STUDIOUS WOMEN rom 


DorasLovr, Bishop of Orleans. by HK. M. Putts Mowe, winch ap 
shine 2°. 

7 Sren. Crown &vo. cloth 

TRUE OF HEART. By Kay Spren cloth, 


price 5s. Pm 


ALL FOR GREED. By the Baroness Buaze pe Bury. 
Tao 


with Uostrations by @. H. 48, 2 vols, crown #v >. cluth, price 2ts. (Ready. 


IVY LANE, LONDON; 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BABIES’ CLOAKS, i We RNS perigee BABIES’ HOQo8, 
4,6 c= the L . 
: Cy SV: CF PSP RUNES . 
1 Guinea. 4 f ee te es SRR 4 Guinea, 


ABIES’ BERGEAU NETTES, 2; GU 
B es , 2 INEA 
Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 
Shirts, 2s.; Oaps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS, £25 1 £200 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 10s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


RIDING RIDING 
HABITS a | HATS, 


RIB'D CLOTH, ae 


bb Gs. yy VEILS, 


NAPOLEON BLUE, 


74 G's. —— er 10s. 6d. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 
Linsey Habits for little Girls, 24 Guineas. 





EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR WHICH THE HOUSE HAS BEEN 


CELEBRATED Pai Heery YEARS. 


_ W. G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER STREET, 


san 
CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 


; a 








